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ABSTRACT 

This book addresses the following questions from a 
number of perspectives: (1) what is global education? (2) what does 
"globally aware" mean? (3) what does it mean to teach with a global 
perspective? and (4) what must teacher educators do to prepare 
themselves and their students for an incr<$asingly more complicated 
world order? After a foreword by Leonard Kaplan and introduction by 
Jean L. Easterly, specific ways to enhance the global awareness of 
teacher educators in both higher education and public and private 
K""12 schools are suggested in the following reports: (1) "'Going 
Global,' One Teacher Education at a Time" (Trudi A. Osnes-Taylor) ; 
(2) "The Many Values of International Teaching and Study Experiences 
for Teacher Education Majors" (James M. Mahan and Laura L. 
Stachowski) ; (3) "New Mexico/New Zealand Faculty Exchanges To Enhance 
International Awareness" (Elaine Jarchow) ; (4) "Egjrpt, Metaphors, and 
Alternative Perspectives" (Linda G. Lambert and Morgan Dale Lambert); 
(5) "Preparation of Inservice Teachers for an International Study 
Experience: A Case Study" (Patricia Betts Roach); (6) "Study of World 
History in a Multiethnic Classroom" (Diane Sudbury); and (7) 
"Implementation of Global Education in the Classroom: A Comparison of 
Swedish and American Educators" (Audrey E. Wright) . The concluding 
essay is "A Look Across the Reports to a Global Horizon: Concluding 
Comments" (Brad West) . Appendices provide excerpts from a global 
education questionnaire (Sweden) and a lis^'ng of selected 
international education organizations and contacts. (LL) 
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FOREWORD 



A number of years aj^o I had the privilege of spending a 
few months in Central America wt^rking in n village that seemed to have been for- 
i^ottcn bv humanirv'. I learned so much. Probably the most important lesson was 
that povert)' devastates the mind and the soul c\'en more than the body. My rcspon- 
sibilit)' was to assist some teachers in more appropriately considering the relation- 
ship bctAveen an effective curriculum and human existence. I shall never forget that 
experience; it has enriched my lite. 

Most education institutions have at one time or another engaged in a global 
education effort through student programs, tacult)' cx'changes, or research. Cenainly 
the opportunit)- to learn about different cultures and societies profouncliy affects the 
participants pers(Mic'llv and pr(/cssionally. Many students and fa cult}' come back 
from such an adventure noi only strengtliened by what they have wtnessed and cx- 
perienced> but truly moved. 

Our uiass media permit us to shrink the world. An incident in Bosnia or 
Beirut is seen in Omaha and Detroit as it happens. Clearly we can now be parr of 
an international communit}* even witlunit a jet plane. 
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As president of t!ie Association of Teacher Educators, I have had the oppor- 
tunity to \'isit our teacher education colleagues throughout Europe. I have learned 
that many of the problems that we face in the United States arc similar to those 
that our colleagues in otlier lands confront. Our concern for the social and intellec- 
tual well-being of children is shared by educators throughout the world. We can 
learn from one another. Just as we are committed to the education of all our chil- 
dren, so arc they committed to the education of all their children. 

It is appropriate that ATE, which has a history of involvement in interna- 
tional and global education, should publish this monograph. Teacher education 
goes beyond boundaries. Preparing professionals for a changing world is a constant 
concern and commitment. We therefore encourage toaclier educators to continue 
their research and service and teaching throughout the world. Our students and all 
those whom they serve will benefit through such cx]-)cricnces. 

Leonard Kaplan 
1993-94 President 
Association of Teacher Educators 
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1 

INTRODUCTION 

Jean L. LCastcrly 



In 1958 1 came home from a summer in Europe, singing 
"Volarc." Vo my surprise, people in the United States were singing it albo. l^oday 
people all over the world arc likely to be singing a cateh\' new song. 

1 spent summer 1992 in South America. 'I'his time I returned \\nth the mu- 
sic of panpipes in my ca:s, their haunting melodies bringing back visions ot* soaring 
mountain peaks and isolated \'illages on the high plateaus (altiphwo) of the Andes. 

We visited Ecuador at the time of the har\'cst and eight da)^ of celebration, 
when the men dance all nig'ht. The once -green, terraced hillsides had become 
brown, and dried cornstalks stood beside the mud walls of villages. I remember 
jolting along the countiy roads toward Peguche, a tiny adobe nllage high in the 
Andes. There we were welcomed into the home of Grandfather Maldonado, his 
son Antonio, Antonio's wife I*abiola, and their children. The floor of their home 
was earthen, and the rectangular, one-stor\' building and inner court}'ard served as 
their living quaners, their factoiV, and their showroom. Grandfather Maldonado 
proudly displayed his skills of hand-carding and spinning on the loom. As I 
watched him, I wondered, Why do I know so little about this indigenous people. 
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the Otavalcncs, who lived in the Ancles long before the Incas came? Why is my 
kjiowledge of post-Columbian America so detailed and my knowledge of pre- 
Columbian America so scant? 

I remember our visit to La Companir^ Church in Quito, with its grey, ornate 
exterior. The stone steps leading up to the entrance of the church were covered with 
beggars reaching out to all who entered. Inside we were overwhelmed by the con- 
trast, for the interior is covered with gold — se* .-n tons, it is daimed. Some say the 
church is the most beautiful one in the world, but I was ashamed to have bnished 
by tliose needy people on my way in to see the sjKctacle. How do I share my feel- 
ings of outrage and disgust so that others can understand? 

At the Herrera Museum in Lima, Peru, 3,000 ceramic heads were on dis- 
play. These pieces tell us much about what life was liko before the Incas; they are 
a kind of substitute for modern-day photography. The Moches, who preceded the 
Incas, left no written word, but their ceramics have been used to unravel some of 
the secrets of thei: society. Archaeologists and historians are revising history daily, 
but our K-12 classrooms continue with business as usual. How do we bridge the 
knov/ledge g.ip? How do we teach fliture teachers and future generations of stu- 
dents that liistory continually unfolds its secrets? 

My visit to the Ama/on was overwhelming. Nowhere on earth is the chal- 
lenge for tlie global communit)' more apparent. There we find the largest river basin 
in the world. The rainforest in this great region lives more from the air, the rain, 
and its own decay than from the very poor soil in which it grows. A square mile of 
rainforest can contain up to 3,000 different species of vegetation — literally the phar- 
macy of the world. The message is clear: Teaching about the protection of our frag- 
ile environment must be high on the List of curricular goals for the K-ll classroom. 
In turn, future teachers must be prepared to meet the challenge of ihis interdisci- 
plinary field. 

While visiting the Ama/on, wc stayed in Manaus, in the heart of the 
rainforest, 600 miles from the nearest cit}' in any direction. I remember Ijang one 
night on a canopied bed in an air-conditioned room, watching Dances with Wolves 
with Portuguese dubbed in. I appreciated the artificial environment that kept me 
comfortable and entertained, and I reflected on the technolog)' that made it all 
possible. This technolog)' connecting the global community is an ever-growing 
force with the power to unite, to inform, and to promote the good of all if it is used 
with care. 

Brasilia, Brazil's new capital, was of special significance for nie. It rises from 
a high plateau in the center of Brazil where 40 years ago there was only savannah. 
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Planned in the shape of a giant airplane, Brasilia is a monument to what can be 
accomplished when people dream. In the dxy is a fomous sciUpture, which has been 
graphically interpreted on the cover of this monograph. Syiriboli/ing the 
interconnected ness of all the continents, it otTcrs ho[X.* for future generations around 
the world: hoj>e that we will come to resjxjct and acce[)t one another, lu)[>e tluu we 
will come to understand the efTects of our decisions on our shrinking global village, 
ho|)c that all people will come to share in the resources of tlic world. 

My South American adventure stands in sharp contrast to my F.uropean 
"Grand Tour," during which I ex]U'rienced the splendors of Western EurojK'an art, 
inusic, and histop'. At that time (1958) my education had brought nie an under- 
standing of the world through European histor)' and culture. My experience in 
EurojK* confirmed and connected with my first college year of liberal studies and 
the K-1 2 education thiu had jireceded it. 

In the inter\'ening .15 years my world has expanded, and I am thankful. As 
a professor of teacher education, I want to share these new understandings in w•,(\^ 
that open doors for teachers antl for their students in turn. Global awareness rep- 
resents [Profound social chai^ge. Ecologically we are bound together in ways that 
were not clearly understood in the past. Today communication iK'tworks ;i11(jw us 
literally to see and hear the events of the world through the eyes and the ears of 
those experiencing them. Increasingly our lives p.re affected by the interdependence 
of complex economic, political, technological, and ecological s)'stems, each operat- 
ing at tiic global level. 

DEFINITION OF GLOBAL EDUCATION 

Global awareness should be a critical part of the formal education of ever)' 
child if he or she is to become a ciii/en and a steward of our global C()mmunity. 
I lowever, the question for many is, \Vlut is global education? According to Kenneth 
Tve in his introduction to ihe Association for Super\'ision and Curriculum Devel- 
opment's 1991 ycarbtx)k, Glohai Education: P)'om Thought to Action, global education 

involves learning about those problems aiui issues that cut 
across national boundaries, and about the interconnected ness of 
'iN'stems — ecological, cultural, economic, political, and techno- 
logical. Global education involves perspective taking — seeing 
things through the c)'cs and minds of others — and it means the 
realiz;uion that while individuals and groups may view life dif- 
ferently, they also have common needs and wants, (p, 5) 
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OVERVIEW OF THE SEVEN REPORTS 

Wiat do \vc mean when wc say that we are glohally aware? What dncs it 
mean to teach with a global perspective? What must we teacher educators do to 
prepare both ourscb'cs and our students for this increasingly more complicated 
world order? The seven reports that follow address these questions from a number 
of [XTSpectivcs: 

• I'or teacher educators who want to discover the meaning global uvjurc 
ness, there isTrudi Osnes-Taylor's account (Chapter 2) ot her progress in a personal 
quest to become more globall)' aware. She also WTites about expanding that quest to 
include the teacher education program at the Universit}' of St. Thomas in St. Paul, 
Minnesota, thus responding to the question of what teacher educators must do. Fi- 
nally, she describes her work with the international teacher education communit)' 
and the formulation of the Comparative Teacher Education Infomiation Exchange, 
a network designed to assist teacher educators in making personal contacts across 
cultural boundaries, 

• I'^or teacher educators who want to jirepare their students for an increas- 
ingly more complex global environment, there is James Mahan and Laura 
Stachowski s report (Chapter 3), wliich describes Indiana Universit)Hiloomington s 
r^ -^licable Overseas Student Teaching Proiect. In the past 15 years, over 420 student 
teachers have been placed in the national schools of England, Scodand, Wales, the 
Republic of Ireland, New Zealand, and Australia, The authors identify the many 
Important insights and the nontraditional and traditional sources of learning re- 
ported b) preservice teachers as a result of ll\dng, teaching, and interacting in a for- 
eign nation, 

• For teacher cducator^^ who want to enlarge their own global perspectives, 
there is Elaine Jarchtnv's illustration (Chapter 4), which describes a facult)' exchange 
program between New Mexico State Universit}' and Hamilton Teachers College in 
New Zealand, Set in the context of the Maort and English cultures, this program 
comes complete with morning and afternoon tea, Jarchow offers suggestions to make 
exchanges easier. 

There is also Linda and Morgan Lambert's description (Chapter 5) of their 
two years in Cain^ working on a curriculum reform project funded by the US 
Agenc)' for International Development, Their project was at the very heart of cur- 
riculum change in Eg}pt. In describing it, they draw un the teaciiing stratc'(;y called 
synectlcs, which uses metaphors for contrast. 

• For teacher educiH(>rs who want insights into working w'th graduate stu- 
dents and experienced teachers, there is Patricia Hetts Rtxich's case study (Chapter 6), 
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which dcFcribcs how she and her colleagues oriented a group of 11 Arkansas teach- 
ers for a trip to India and then journeyed to India with them. Eight of the teachers 
had not traveled very much; four of them were taking their first air^-klane ride. The 
evaluation of the trip suggests that preparation for traveling abroad is far more com- 
plex than people iniiially envision. 

• I'or teacher educators who want to know what it means to teach with a 
global perspective, there is Diane Sudbur)''s contribiuion (Chapter 7), which de- 
scribes her ethnically diverse seventh-gi'ade world histoiy class. With many students 
curious about their roots and heritages, she has c.\jianded the traditionally European 
perspective on the Mit'ile Ages to include view|X)ints and attitudes from /\trica» 
China, and Japan. 

There is also Audrey Wright's report (Chapter 8), which presents the results 
of a sur\'cy of Swedish and American teachers on the implementation of global edu- 
carion in their classrooms. The study f(K'used on identifying which group had 
implemented more of the goals of global education, which goals had received the 
most and the least attention, and how teachers had actually implemented the goals 
that they claimed to be pursuing. 

The autlK^rs share specific wa^^ tt) enhanee the global awareness of teacher 
educators in hoih higher education and public and private K-12 schools. Although 
only one of the reports directly involves students^ all have implications for these fu- 
ture clti/ens of our global communit)'. If wc as teacher educators are to he perceptive 
and informed about our ever-changing and fascinating world, we must act as catalv^sts 
for increasing awareness and involvement. 

REFERENCE 

Tyc, K. A. Inltodm tifHi: 'Hk' \vor\d at a crossroads. In K. A. Tyc (Kd.), Cflohal edu- 

iiUiou: h'roni thought to action (1991 Yearbook of the AsstK'iatioii for Supervision and 
Curriculum Development, pp. 1-9). Alexandria, VA: Association for Supe^^'isio^ 
and Curriculum Developtncnt. 
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''GOING GLOBAL," 
ONE TEACHER EDUCATOR AT A TIME 

Trudi A. Osnes-Taylor 



Ready or iu>t, wc are (ji/ "t^oing global." This chapter is 
directed at teacher educators who, like me, feel inadequate for the task. It is mit- 
ten to share the quest of one teacher educator stniggling uith the changes necessary 
to reflect a shrinking world; it is offered in the hope that my progress might be an 
encouragement to others who are in the beginning stages of going global. 

I believe that program changes can come about only as imiividuals change. 
Internationalization of teacher preparation happens as each of us teacher educators 
widens our perspectives on where we fit into the bigger world. 

It was 1988, I had turned 41, and midlife crisis was setting in. What 
unique contribution did I have to make? How would the world be different in 
some small wav because I had lived here? After months of searching my soul and 
figliting the sense of helplessness that comes from recognizing how huge and in- 
terconnected the problems are, and how tiny and finite wc as individual humans 
are, I discovered my niche. \Vliat I most wanted to do was to help make connec- 
tions among people of different cultures. This choice was based on my belief that 
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only through direct human-to-human contact did wc stop thinking of people as 
representatives of groups and begin to respect them as unique individuals; that 
only as we respected each other across cultural and political boundaries did wc 
have hope of working together to solve problems. 

My influence might be tiny, but I had a 24-hour day in which to operate. 
The best part of getting older was knowing that even those who acted as if they had 
all the answers, did not. As a teacher educator, I felt that I was in a good position 
to effect systemic change. 

However, what resources did I have to share? I felt inadequate to join the 
conversations of facult)' arguing about international issues. Even with my students, 
I felt ill equipped. Within just the past few years, the societ}' around me and espe- 
cially the Twin Cities schools had changed greatly. At the Universit}' of St. Tho- 
mas (in St. Paul, Minnesota), I was being called tin t<i prepare 20-year-oId under- 
graduates, most from suburban, relatively homogeneous settings, for classrooms in 
which children might speak 15 different languages and come fi m hugely varied 
and rich backgrounds. Except for a brief trip to Jamaica as a student, I had not been 
out of the countr}' as an adult. Moreover, nothing that I could recall from my 
master's or doctoral programs had prepared me for educating myself or my classes 
to reflect the changing realit}' of die world. 

A simple tniism became increasingK' clear to me: We teach what we are. I \%'as 
not comfortable as a global citizen. I had to become global myself before I could ex- 
pcct to infuse an international perspective into my work. Each St Thomas student 
is on an individualized Personal and Professional Development Plan (PPDP). I knew 
that I needed my own two- to three-year PPDP concentrating on international re- 
sources. The result included personal, programmatic, and professional components. 

GLOBALIZING MY PERSONAL LIFE 

In globalizing my personal life, I focused on three areas: increasing mv 
knowledge base on global issues, traveling, and widening my personal contacts. 

IncreusiTjg My Knowledge Base ov Global Issues 

Tirst, I made slight changes in my daily patterns to become more aware of 
global issues. In addition to deliberately increasing my reading and discussions on 
international topics and spending more of my time watching international news 
shows, 1 started to listen to the public radio talk station regularlv on my drive to 
and from work. (Now I am beginning to know how little I knou- — a major step 
in the process.) 
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Travelifjg 



Siir|)ri singly, the toughest problem for tne in glohali/Jni^ my personal life has 
been acimitting mv own cthnocentricit)' and fear levels jurticularly about overseas 
travel. College professors are supposed to be sophisticated; instead, 1 was intlnii- 
dated. What if] offended someone of another culture by my ignorance? Would 1 
look just like e\'er\' other much- maligned American tourist? Could I learn annhing 
in the short periods 1 had available? 

Five years and six international trips later, 1 feel much more comfortable 
with mv-self. I have made a start. The first trip was with a tour, leaving the driving 
and the luggage problems to a delightful guide. By the tliird trip, fl)'ing through 
Tokv'o into l*aipei for a conference, arriving alone at midnight, I was proudly say- 
ing to iiivNclf, "I can do it!" Having been severely bitten by the internati(^nal travel 
bug, I now recommend lo my friends that tliey do whatever it takes to go almost 
anvwhere. Although after a short trip wc can make no claims to understanding 
another culture, we can at least gain an appreciation for other wa^-s of doing things. 

Like most of my teacher educator friends, 1 have neither unlimited funds nor 
much diseretionar\' time for extend'.'d travel. However, recognizing the cursor)- 
nature of my overseas encounters, I reali/x'd that 1 had to have more extended con- 
tact with persons from other cukures. Thnnigh newspaper advertisements 1 learned 
about Naccl Cultural Exchanges, a student exchange program with US headquar- 
ters in St. Paul. Subsequently my family hosted a charming, bright bVench teenager 
tor u summer. Thl^ past school vear we hosted a German youth, from whom wc 
learned an enormous respect for German family life, education, and politics. Both 
of their families have since visited us, and we have visited them.. Addltionr.lly we 
have made special efforts to get to know other exchange students and neighbors 
from other countries. As a result, I have become far more reflective about everj'day 
things that I used to take for granted. 

GLOBALIZING THE TEACHER EDUCATION PROGRAM 

As teacher educators become more gk^bally connected, our teaching changes 
and our programs change. 

Idenfijyiu^ Resources 

1 was ama'/.ed when 1 began to look at the resources available for infusing an 
international perspective into the St. Thomas teacher education program: 
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• Faculty and staff inside and outside our department who have international 
connections. The Business and International Languages departments have been es- 
pecially helpfliL 

• NcT^ faculty. As new faculty' have been hired in the department over the 
past tvvo years, a factor in selection has been the global perspective and the global 
connections of the candidates. 

• The Inta-national Education Center on campus. It was amazing, but our 
department had never sought the centers help before. Better advertising of its con- 
tinuing international \ ))C.rr cour^l•s has helped our students take advantage of op{">or- 
tunities to study abroad. A..klitionally I have become connected with a universit}'- 
wide committee char^zed with internationalizing the campus. 

• Local ethnic o. ^anizations unth connections in their homelands. 

• International students at the university and irr area K-J2 exchange pro-ams. 

• The Minnesota State Department of Education, A few calls [produced many 
usable materials. 

• The campus library, A quick search revealed excellent books on how to go 
overseas for long and sho.i stays (c.y:^.^ Academic Year Abroad^ [niblished bv the In- 
stitute of International Education, which will whet the appetite for travel) and on 
what was happening elsewhere (e.g., ATE's 'H^eacher Education: Perspectives from 
Abroad," w^r//ow in Teacher Education y Fall 1991; VVillard Kniep's Next Steps in Glo- 
bal Education: A //andbook for Curriculum Development; and the American Associa- 
tion of Colleges for Teacher Education's State of the Profession: International Fichi/ 
Stt4dent Teachirig Experiences in Teacher Preparation). 

• Established international pro^'ams. Because reinventing workable wheels 
takes time, we have chosen to take advantage of a variet}' of continuing international 
student opportunities. The statTof Howyrd Freebergs well-established and much- 
respected Student Teaching Abroad (STA) program has graciously allowed us to 
participate in their program until we have the opporrunit)' to begin our own over- 
seas prt>grams. STA has been profoundly successful for a number of our students. 

• International teacher organ iz^ations. Long- established organi/;uions like 
ATE and the International Council on Education for Teachers (ICET) have a 
variet)' of materials that have been helpful in setting our directions. 

Changing the Curriculum 

Starting with the areas that were most in our control and had the least- 
immediate implications for the budget, the department added a course entitled 
Teacher as Global Citizen (a variation of the Human Relations course) and a 
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required reflective multicultural experience as a program com{x>nent. Long-range 
plans include developing our own overseas programs to allow (uir tacult}' to par- 
ticipate on a rotating basis, connecting uqth a growing number of international 
teacher educator networks and mcrcasing our technological capabilit)'. Our recent 
connections with Internet have already made a ditTerencc in bridging the distance 
and the time gaps between us and our international colleagues. VVe have tound the 
fax machine to be particularly helpful in communicating with colleagues in other 
time /ones. Each term we make progress. 

GOING GLOBAL IN THE TEACHER EDUCATION PROFESSION 

Recogni/.ing tlie limitations of my personal experiences in connecting with 
the international teacher education communit)', I sought help. 

Men/orin^ 

I have learned the power of having a mentor. Like many women in my age 
group, I struggled thniugh my graduate work and years of teaching, balancing 
home, children's needs, anci studv nd did not take the time necessar\' to buiki m\' 
own support s)'stem. It wa> qui^Kcr to do everything myself Now, however, I 
needed help, 

Wiom did I kj.ww whoa* program reflected a truly international |KTspec- 
tive? Whose work did I admire? One of my heroes was Howard iTceberg, who had 
Npent 20 ve<irs connecting student teachers with placements around tlie world. A 
person who was working * • I'Veebcrg was a friend of mine, Craig Kissock ot 

the Universirv- of Minnesiua, Morris. Dr. Kissock was willing to work with me. 

Deftnin}r^ Compayath'c Teacher Eihtcatiou 

From our first meetings and after considerable review (^f the literature. Dr. 
Kissock and 1 prepared two papers for the International Seminar in Teacher Edu- 
cation (ISTE) in Prague. The first pa|KT was an essay describing what we believed 
to be appropriate dimensions for the emerging fieKl that we called comparative 
teacher education. The second pa|>er described a process by which to add massive 
amounts of information to the database on comparative teacher education. 

Devehpiuy^ the Compurat 'nr Teacher Educafion Information Exchange 

The process described in the second pa}x:r was to e\'olve into the Compara- 
tive Teacher Education Information Exchange (CTEIEX). We asked teacher 
educators from many countries to help us refine a data-collection procedure based 
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on the question, "What do teacher educators need to kn^w about ench other and 
each other's programs to begin to work together?" Starting with a 10-page (jues- 
tionnaire that included demographic information from documents of the United 
Nations Educational, Scientific, and Cultural Organi-/;nion (UNESCO) and pro- 
gram-description dimensions from the ncul)- revised standards of tiie National 
Council for Accreditation of Teacher Education (NCATE), wc sought advice 
from teacher educators about how to describe our programs usefully tor others ro 
understand. Through a series of 20 or so meetings with teacher educators from 
over 40 countries henveen 1988 and 1992, at meetings of AACTE, ATE, ICET, 
and ISTE in Paris, league, and Taiwan, we refmed the process. The jirtxluct was 
ver\' deliberately both the resultant nvo-page survey form and the friendships that 
develojied over the hours of arguing about what should or should not go into the 
survey form. 

luvitution to pijrtiiipiitc: Teacher educators in jiostsecondaiT education are 
im-itcd to complete the CTEIEX form and participate in the informatitm exchange. 
( leacher educators in K-12 settings who are interested in organizing a similar ex- 
change are welcome to contact me.) The kinds of information requested are name, 
address (home, work, and E-mail), and telephone and fax numbers; position; char- 
acteristics of the participant's institution and teacher education programs; opponu- 
nities at the participant's institution for faeulty from other countries (e.g., teaching 
exchanges, guest lectureships, aiui joint researeh); and t\pes of interchange in whieh 
the panicijunt would be interested (e.g., sh(irt-tcrm \-isiis, student teacher exchanges, 
and home exchanges), Tlie fomi may be obtained by contacting Dn Tmdi A. Osnes- 
Tavlor, UniversitA' (^f St. Thomas CHCl.^l, 211 S Summit Avenue, St, Paul, iMN 
55110, LISA, telephone 612/962-5412, fax 612/962-5789. 

When th e forms are submitted each vear, thev are collected, photocopied, 
organized by countr\', bound, and sent back to each person involved that vear. Ik'- 
eause of a small grant, there has so far been no charge for duplicating and mail- 
ing. The only requirement is that each participant contact at least one other 
teacher educator listed sometime over the year. Particijiants should feel free to pass 
the forms on to other teaclier educators who are also going global, particularly 
those in other countries. 

CONCLUSION 

Going global is a task that no one of us will ever complete. Nor \wll it ever he 
completed at the University of St. Thomas or at any teacher jireparation institution. 
In realit}' the process is the product. My letting our students share our intentions and 
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reflect wth us in our efforts to make ourselves relevant, globallv sensitive educators, 
we model what wc hope they will bring in turn to their students. 
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THE MANY VALUES OF INTERNATIONAL 
TEACHING AND STUDY EXPERIENCES FOR 
TEACHER EDUCATION MAJORS 

James M. Mahan and Laura L. Stachowski 



As to.ichcr aiiKiUion institutions across tlic Unitrd States 
stri\r to infuse ck*mi'nts of i^lohal educntion into their eurrimhi. internationiil tench- 
ing and stuily experiences arc emcrginjr as a viable ineans t)f developing a broader 
world perspective in preservla* teaehers. Such ti\pcriences serve to inunerse novice 
educators in cultures outside the United States through chissrtx)ni lenchii^i; practice, 
lioine living, reijuired iiuer\'iews with diverse foreign citl/ens, and coininunit)' in- 
volvement. When these international experiences are prefaced by in-depth prepa- 
ration tor the host culture and education s\'steni antl marked by continuing analy- 
sis and reflection, participants are likely lo achieve jiersonal and professioiul out- 
comes that could not be matched had they chosen to remain at home and complete 
conventional student teaching assignments. Documentation of these outcomes con- 
ve_\^ to tcaelier educators nationwide that international ex'jieriences result in impor- 
tant new learnings, increased global understanding, and insight into ways that 
tiiis knowledge can be incorporated into US elementar\' ami secondary' classrooms. 
Such data should ser\'e to justify the investment of human and financial resources 
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in international programs and to motivate an(i encourage teacher educators xo at- 
tempt similar programs at their respective institutions. 

The Overseas Student Teaching Project at Indiana lJnivcrsit}^Bloomington 
has been the source of considerable data on the outcomes ot* international field 
experiences. Some of these data are the focus of ihis chapter. It will he evident to 
the render that pre sen-ice educators who teach, liw, study, communicate, and jvar- 
ticipate in international schools and communities achieve a unique blend of learn- 
ings pertaining to life in the world, global concerns, the act of teaching, and their 
own capacities, both professionally and personally, 

INTERNATIONAL FIELD AND STUDY EXPERIENCES: 
GOALS, OBJECTIVES, AND OUTCOMES 

The credibllitA' of any educational endeavor lies partially in the goals and the 
objectives ^et torth bv program planners and develojKrs, Imjiortant, attainable goals 
and objectives serve as a selling p<iint to progi'am funders and potential participants. 
The)' also aid planners and developers in measuring the success ot the endeavor. 
Programs offering international teadiingand study experiences are no exception; in 
fact, the inclusion of strong goals and objectives is crucial in justit\iiig the added 
expense- that such programs typically present. 

The literature contains several statements of purpose outlined bv teaclier 
educators who otYer intemation.il teacliing and stud\' op[)ortunities. Notwithstand- 
ing minor variations, these intended outcomes seem to converge on expanded world 
hori'AMis, increased world-mindedness, and better classn)om teaching ujion return - 
ing home (e.g.. Baker, 198.S; Cole cS: Mulder, 1983; Korsgaard. 1989; West. 1985; 
Wlieeler, 1985). Mowever, one may wonder t<i what extent these desired outcomes 
ire actually achieved at the conclusion of an international field experience, and fur- 
ther, what stmicut tciichcn thcmsehcs report that the)' have learned, achieved, and 
acquired, and how /M' believe that they have changed through the process of teach- 
ing, living, and studying in a foreign setting. 

The vast majorit)' of articles suggest that positive learnings, changes, and in- 
sights are the most cc^mmcMi cnitcomes (^f international teaching cxiiericnces for pre- 
servicc educators. Barnhart (1989), for example, found that participants in Iowa 
State University's Student Teaching Abroad Program re])orted the most growth <k'> 
curring in life enhancement and afl'cctive areas, as opposed to cognitive areas. These 
results arc not surprising, given the experiential nature of the international teaching 
experience, Kclleher and Williams (1986) finind that participants in the Memorial 
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Univcrsit)' of Ncwfbiindland progmin believed tlicir profcsi^lonal competence to 
have been turthev developed ;is ;i result of student te.ichiiig in England. 

Throui^h the Overseas Student Teaching Project at Indiana Univcrsit}- 
BlcxMiVington, data have been collected annual!)' on the outcomes of student teach- 
ing in iniern.\ti(Mial settings. I'or cNamplc. Mahan and Staclunvski asWl par- 

ticipants to itleniih- and tiesaihe important tcachiiig changes that they telt were the 
result of experiences in schools abroad. Dramatic growth and develojiment were re- 
ported in the areas of selection and creation of curricular materials, professional in- 
teractions widi colleagues, classroom management and discipline, student motiva- 
tion, choice and um- of in^ructional activities, self evaluation efforts, content knowl- 
edge, evaluation of student learning, aiul lesson planning. Additionally Mab.an and 
Stachowski found that overseas exju-riences led participants to believe that signifi - 
cantlv more attention to global and international tojMCs was needed in teacher edu- 
cation. 'I'hese beliefs emerged after students had lived and taught in nations where 
manv pe(»))le (incKitling scIkk)! children) were able to cany on more in deinh and in- 
formed convcrsation> about world affairs and concerns than their US connterjiarts. 

Thus the !iier.iture pr(n'ides a reasonable account of the value inherent n 
international tieki experiences, their goals and objectives, and the benefits accrued 
by US '^uident teacb.e:>. A clos^-r examination ni' ^pccifh, a///</(7//-/v/'c/;Av/ outcomes 
achicvcil bv participants In Indiana Univcrsit)'s project supports the role that such 
programs can pin- in the c<Mu;nulng preparation of preseivice teachers and in the 
efforts to globalize teacher ediicatloii curricul.i. 

THE OVERSEAS STUDENT TEACHING PROJECT: A BRIEF 
DESCRI PTION 

The CVerseas Student Teaching IVoject has been operating f(^r the past 15 
years at Indiana Univcrsit>^Hlo<Mningnon. OiTcral as an optional supplement toct^n- 
ventional student teaching, this increasingly popular project has placed over 420 stu- 
dent teachers In assignmenis In the national schoc^ls (^f ICngland, Scotland. Wales, 
the Republic of Ireland, New Zealand, and Australia. Prc^ject participants undergo 
exiensivc preparation for their international experiences, including enr(^llment in a 
seminar and complerl(Mi of several reading and u-riting assignment^. Educati(Mval, 
cultural, social, and political topics relative to the host nations, as weU as important 
global and international issues relevant to inhabitants of all countries, arc the fcK'us of 
these preparatoiy- aciivitlcs. I'unher. to receive state certification, |>roject panicipants 
must student-teach in the state for a minimum of 10 weeks before going abroad. 
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Once m ihc ovcrsc.is host school, projct purticiponts arc expected to etii;ui;e 
in all teacher-related functions of the school, to form friendship*^ with commnnir\' 
people and heconu' involved in their nctivitics, t(» inten/iew people from diverse 
walks of life, and to submit reflective reports idetnifA-ing local attitudes, cultural 
values, world issues of current concern in the host nation, and personal and profes- 
sional insights. A minimum of 4() teaching days is required in the overseas school 
ami community. Given various sehool holida\'s, approximately 10 weeks are neces- 
sary to fulfill the assignment. Vor a com[)lete description of Indiana's program, the 
reader ij, referred to Mahan and Stachovvski (1^.'8.S). 

Considerable data on the ) -rsonal and profl-Nsional outcomes achieved bv 
prr)iect participants have been colk\ vd by means of in-depth sutA'e\N, reflective es- 
say questions, visits by project <taff to the overseas sites, ;;'id foHowMip conferences 
on the participants' return hnnu-. In all cases, specificity in response is required; 
generalities such us "I learned a lot about myself are discouraged, and students are 
asked to explain specifically leA^;/ has been learned, changed, or achieved. Some 
selected outcomes are described in the following sections. 

TYPES OF LEARNINGS REPORTED BY OVERSEAS STUDENT 
TEACHERS 

Near the conclusi«)n n{ their international fivld exjK-riences, the student 
teachers are iisked to reflect on, identify, and reoird new learnings that they judge 
to he ver>' important pei Minally nr professionally. The reported lA^es of learnings 
and their frecjuencies, compiled for 6"^ participants in recent semesters, appear in 
Table .VI. The participants reported 1,688 highly valued learnings, an average 
of 26.7*^^ per individual. 

Perhaps the most n«new.,)rthy trend in Tabic 3-1 is that only 292% of these 
learnings were classified by (n-erseas j^tudcnt teachers into the Classroom Teaching 
Strategies ,uul Curriculum C<mtcnt/SelectionA Jsage categories, the conuiion foci 
for teacher educati{>n courses. Vital as such skills and knowle(fge are to effective 
teaching, they need m^t rule out important learnings of a different nature that can 
be garnered during an internationiil student teaching exivrience (or a culturally dif- 
ferent domestic one). These more extcriMve and diverse factual and affective learn- 
ings in the categories listed in Table .'^-l are tAi^ically not addressed in conventional 
student teaching, nor are n(A'ice educators generall\' required to engage in activities 
that would make such learnings possible. Yet the overseas student teachers for 
whom these learnings became reality attadi major importance to them. Discover- 
ies about self and the relationship of self to others and to the wodd ajipear to be 

-^5 
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TABLE 3-1 

LEARNINGS REPORTED BY OVERSEAS STUDENT TEACHERS, 
BY CATEGORY 



X Lcimingr. per % of Tot;d Responses 

Respondent Category of Leaniing OV = 1 ,688) 



4.17 Classroom KMching stnitcgicb 

3.79 Self- discoveries 

3.65 Understanding/relating to pooplc 1 ^.i- 

V65 Curriculum comcni/selccti<)!i/u>.agc 

3.40 I'aas. not related to teaching 13.7 

3.38 World human life/glohal issues 12.6 

3.06 Aesihciics H-'l 

1.68 Miscellaneous ^>.3 



highlyviilucd, sui^gcsiing that significant learning does occur outside the classroom 
when it is strtictutvd into a student teachini; prjgram. 

Some samples of the t)pes )f learnings reported by project ]\irticipants are 
pn>cntecl in 'I'ahle 3-2. The samples serve to illustrate the breadth of tlie participants 
exposure, their inclusion of more conununirv' and world perspectives and inHucnces, 
and their attention to facts, issues, and relationships that many it not most conven- 
tional student teacliefs have seldom revealed via Held o-\periciice research anicles. 

A strong link has been formed between overseas student teaching and glo- 
bal learnings, in response to the reeogni/.cd need for more globally literate educa- 
tors in the US workforce. By the ct)nclusioti of the international experience, each 
participant has been recjuired to prepare and suhniir four in-depth essays on impor- 
tant global or international topics or issues, including their applicati<in to classroom 
teaching. The student teachers have generated a large number and a wide variety ot 
essay topics. A brief sampling follows: 



Antarctica and the Antarctic treaty 

Arms reduction 

Chemical weajions 

Decline of C(^minunisi^ in Eastern 

Europe and the USSR 
Deforestation and destruction of 

rainforests 
Depiction of the ozxmc layer 
Endangcrmcnt of plants and animals 
Human freedom and human rights 



International migration of people 
Need to increase use of public 

transportation 
Nuclear weapons, nuclear te^tii\g, and 

nuclear |H)wer 
Pollution and environmental 

destruction 
Race and ethnic relations 
'I'errorism 
World luuiger 
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TABLE 3-2 

SAMPLE LEARNINGS REPORTED BY OVERSEAS 
STUDENT TEACHERS 

Teaching Strategies "Many ot ihc children in my class .irc recent immigrants to Austra- 
lia, and English is not their first language. I quickly learned the im- 
ponance of using visual aids and teacher modeling with those pu- 
pils. In the United States, available teaching jobs tend to be in ar- 
eas heavily populated by minorities, I've acquired some valuable 
skills for teaching ehildien who do not speak standard Knglish. I 
have also learned how beneficial it is to actively involve mv pupils 
in the assessment of their own academic achirvemtT.t tlirough the 
continuous constniction of personal ponfolios co.;r. lining what they 
feel best represents their learning, thinking, and creating." 

Cumculum "British teachers are concerned about getting creative responses 

from their pupils instead of concentrating on memoriz;ition, iden- 
tification, and topic comprehension. Thcv prolic their students 
through svnthe'iis and evaluation. Worksheets and workbooks are 
virtually no.ii,Aistcnt; consequently, learning activities are much 
more stimulating, hands-on, and effective." 

Factual learnings "The people I've '^let in Scotland lend to be more -oncerned with 
the quality of li*'e rather than the quantity of 'things' acquired in. 
life. Cars, clothes, big homes, etc., are not as important to people 
here as they are at home. . . . Much more emphasis is placed on the 
CO nse nation of this precious planet. People perceive the earth as 
our home, not our personal landfill or our personal warehouse." 

Human relationships "I learned that in many cultures, the most respected people are not 
necessarily the wealthiest or most educated. Status in the co ni mu- 
ni tv- is defined in vcpl- diHcrent terms than it is in the United States, 
Kor example, one of the most respected jx'ople in Sncem [Ireland] 
is a gentleman who didn't go to school past the age of 16. 1 le is ad- 
mired for bis generosity and his willingness to help anvone in the 
community, if he is able, including children." 

Self-learnings "Living and teaching in Asbburtoii [New Zealand] has lK*en the 

single most imponant step I could have taken in furthering mv 
professional capabilities and knov.'lcdgc, as well as challenging mv 
personal values, beliefs, and current perspectives. Kor example, I 
became more aware of the world as a global unit instead of a world 
which caters primarily to the United States." 

Aesthetics **! saw the beauty in the Roman ruins in Kngland and felt vcr)' 

moved by the histor)-, lives, and goals buried beneath the stones, 
and wondered which of my favorite US buildings might in some 
future century radiate their beaut)' only from a state of ruin or ne- 
glect or catastrophe. It could happen to us." 

Global issues "I realized how important it is for people all over the world to work 

for the same goals. Only through worldwide efforts can environ- 
mental disasters be avened and can world democracy and freedom 
be obtained and ultimately maintained, I*or example, how many 
nuclear 'things* are reasonable, and should any \\\n of this world be 
sacriflcetl as the storai^e bin for nuclear waste?" 
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TABUE 3-3 

SOURCES OF LEARNING IDENTIFIED BY OVERSEAS 
STUDENT TEACHERS ' 



Source of Learning 



% of Total Sources 
Cited (A^« 2,459) 



School profcssioniils: supcrv'ising/othcr teachers, principals, 
central oflice staff 

Comniunin- people: nonschool community people, host-nation 
family, nonteacher school staff, parents of students, host-nation 
celebrities/leaders 

School children in own and other classrooms 

Listening, reading, reflecting: media, host-nation authors, self, 

preparator)' workshop consultants 

Physical things: land/weather/geography, museums/works ot art 



38.6 

34.4 
10.9 

8.7 
7.4 



SOURCES OF UEARNINGS REPORTED BY OVERSEAS 
STUDENT TEACHERS 

In considering the imponant new learnings gained by participants in inter- 
narional teaching, study, and livnng experiences, the teacher educator should also 
give attcnticm to the sources of their learnings. A trend likely to emerge is that class- 
room teacliers and universit)' supervisors are not always the major intluencers of 
student teachers learning; nontraditional, noneducator sources also figure promi- 
nently and support the stance that the student teaching experience iW./ extend 
beyond the walls of the classroom and the grounds of the elementary or secondar>' 
school. 1 able 3-3 indicates the sources of the important learnings that are listed by 

categor)' in Table 3-1. 

The fact that nonschool entities account for 50.5% of the student teachers 
learnings is significant. The world beyond the doors of the school is used as a re- 
source rich in new facts, discoveries, and understandings. Host tamilies; emplo>'ces at 
local shops; the tarmer down the road; people at the nearby community center, 
church, or pub—aU become important sources of learning for the student teachers, 
who are required to make new friends, soclali'/x, help with the daily tasks of life, and 
learn more about the culture in which they have chosen to teach and live for several 
weeks. 1 'unher, cathedrals, castles, museums, local and national tele^^sion and ncNvs- 
pajK-rs, ceremonies and celebrations, and other nonhuman sources are contributors to 
the knowledge acquired by overseas student teachers. Thus the student teaching 
ex|x-riencc can and should capitalize on all available sources of learning, both the 
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traditional aiul timc-provcn education .sources mul the pt-onic, the ohjct ts, and the 
events that generally receive litilc t)r no recognition in the research aiul the literature. 

TEACHING SKILLS, PROCEDURES, AND KNOWLEDGE 
IDENTIFIED AS NEEDING FURTHER DEVELOPMENT 

A tuial area o\ student teacher-rc[>orted outcomes to consider involve^ the 
professional cjualities that emerge ai the conclusion of the- overseas student teaching 
experience as heing in need of funher development. Data on these jx-rceived tleficits 
were obtained hv means of an essay in vvhiji panicipants were asked to anal>ve criti- 
cally their own teaching ahiliiies ami to identih- specificalh' the teaching skills, pro- 
cedures, and knowledge that they most wanted to nuike a stronger pan of their pro- 
fessional repertoires. The essav-s of 120 student teachers were examined, with the 
skills, procedures, and knowledge gToiiped according to similar content, as shown in 
Table 3-4. Tlie 120 student teachers identified 706 skills, procedures, and areas of 
knowledge to dewlop fun her, an average of 5.9 per intiividual. 

Interestingly, even with exteiuied, supcrvisctl practlt.e in at least twt) diffeiem 
l)S and overseas classrooms, project panicij\uus continue to luubor concerns about 
such skills as classrfK)m discipline, lesson planning, and stutlent evaluation. Through 
inereased awareness of their professional abilities, tliest- student te.icherv exhibit a 
willingness thoughtfully and critically to assess their own teaching and to target the 
specitic areas that re<iuire further tlevelojmient and growth. Also, thev reuigni/e the 
value ot their overseas assigmucnts— unK|ue opportunities tiidepan from the wav in 
which things are done at home aiul to tpi* their hand at sonietliing new. Student 
tea J ling overseas undoubtedly raises (|uestions in the participants' minds about their 
own etkvtiveness, their capabilities to enter the teaching profession with the drive, 
the dedicatKMi, and the repertoire of professional skills and professional adajnation 
ineehanisnis needed to become a inastir teacher of youth anuvhere in the world. 

CONCLUSION 

1 he ouioinics of international te.iching. living, and studv experiences for 
pivser\'i».e educators teiul to be encouraging. SuJi experiences have the potential to 
arm beginning I'S educators with new teaching ideas, skills, strategies, knowledge, 
ant! world juueptions tli.it uMiveiuional Mudent teaching programs are less likelv 
to provide. Hy immersing themselves for several weeks in schools, homes, and com- 
munities where things are done differently, student teachers inevitablv experience 
jK-rsonal ami professional changes usually leading to insights that might never have 
surf.iced. learnings that no book can supply, and a professional self-ponrait that 
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TABLE 3-4 

TEACHING SKILLS, PROCEDURES, AND KNOWLEDGE IN 
OF FURTHER DEVELOPMENT 



Skill/lVoccdurc to Change 



% of Respondents 
0V= 120) 



I'j'tlrnvc cl.issnxun disi'iplinc 
Mccrini; individual learning nccd> 
Lesson |>I;inniiM4 

Dcvisiiiti, and using .ippropri.uc cv.iluanon shciIukIs .uul standards 
Specific icJiliinj; sileas m incorporate into classrooms back home 
Integrated, iheniutic instruction 

ConimiinicatiiMi and interaction with professional colleagiies 
Increased general and content knowledge 
Organiz,iiion and time management 

Increased mtnivation l.Dt'boih student teachers and children) 
Mexihility in teaching 

Setting expci tat ions tor >tudents" achievement 
Displaving students' \vor'< 

Increased >ell coiiridnue in abilities as an educat()r 
Ike ot' cooperative learning 
Parental invoKement in students' educatii)n 
Inipni'.enH'iit as ;i leader im' fai ilitator ot learning 
Continued leaming-'gri "UtIi as a professional 
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in-state cxjvrieiv.c^ ali>ne cannot reveal. Student teachers also gain a broader per- 
spective on the worki. t>n other peoples who inhabit this planet, and on what it 
means to be leathers ot"eleinentar\' and secondary- students who will be the custt)- 
dians of our earth tomorrow. 
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NEW MEXICO/NEW ZEALAND FACULTY 
EXCHANGES TO ENHANCE 
INTERNATIONAL AWARENESS 

Elaine J archow 



IntLTniuiDiial taculty exchanges liavc a transf(irniing cttcct nn 
xhc individual schcilars wlici participate and can also transform 
the instituti(»n to which they return. (Mossberg, 1990, p. 44) 

Why foster taciilt}' exchanges? In Exchini^^c 2000 the Li- 
aison Group for International Educational Exchange (1989) notes, 

The traditionvil mission of United States exchange pro- 
grams has been to meet five major polic)' objectives: 

1. To foster International peace and mutual understanding. 

2. To build cooper ati\'e international networks ot individuals 
and institutions. 

3. To strengthen U.S. understanding of major world regions 
and specific nations, panicularly at senior academic levels. 

4. To ajiplv U.S. educational resources to the development ot 
the human resources of developing nati(ins. 
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5. To encourage current and fijture leaders' understanding of 
U.S. \'alues and culture through dirca exposure to U.S. In- 
stitutions, (p. 4) 

'J'hc group suggests that exchange goals for the 1990s and beyond should be 
as follows; 

1. Increase public awareness about our growing need for inter- 
national competence and develop a national action plan. 

2. Build U.S. international sidlls through expanded interna- 
tional exchanges. 

3. Use exchanges to establish the common base of knowledge 
needed to address global problems. 

4. Support human resources development for less developed 
nations. 

5. Promote international cultural understanding through 
s'-rengthened exchanges in the arts. (pp. 5-9) 

Barbara Burn (1988), director of international programs at the University- of 
Massachusetts at Amherst, concludes that facult}' exchanges have the potential sig- 
nificantly to internationalize the curriculum. She cites a sur\'ey of more than 3,000 
f<irmer Fulbright scholars that yielded the following findings; 

Some 80% of grantees formed permanent friendships 
abroad, while 70% have since their grant visited friends abroad, 
changed their "world new.*' Sustained commitment to interna- 
tional involvement is further reflected in the fact that 54% are 
members of local groups involved in foreign affairs education, 
over 40% assist F'ulbrightcrs in their area, nearly 20% have 
ser\'ed as foreign student adnser at their institutions, and 
12.5% as l-\i lb right adnser. Former Fulbrighters are evidently 
concerned to keep in their own lives and share with others the 
kind of cross-cultural experience which is .so central to the 
Fulbright experience, (p. 33) 

Echoing the potential of facult)' exchanges, Mossberg (1990) states, "Inter- 
national exjHTience should he a requisite for our facult)' members" (p. 44). She en- 
courages institutions to pronde vehicles to capitalize on and use the contributions 
of the returning facult)' members. 
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In their paper entitled "Extending Boundaries: Narratives on Exchange," 
Cole and Knowles (1992) comment, "Exchange programs are promoted as ways of 
providing opportunities for developing broadened perspectives . . . They help de- 
velop sympathetic perspectives of the cultures and daily experiences of citi/ens of 
other countries'* (p. 58). 

A SEMESTER IN NEW ZEALAND 

My fall 1990 semester faculty exchange with Clive McGcx\ Hamilton 
Teachers College, Hamilton, New Zealand, was a truly enriching experience for 
me, my family, and New Mexico State University (NMSU). Fortunately NMSU 
and Hamilton Teachers College have a d)Tiamic relationship consisting of facult)' 
and student exchanges as well as joint research projects. The facult)' exchange is 
rcl.ulvely easy to accomplish once appropriate administrative approvals arc on file. 
Each faculrv- memher earns his or her own salar)' and trades a house, a car, and a 
joh. Each agrees to pay the others utilities. Sometimes, airfare assistance can be 
obtained from the home department. 

Teaching assignments must often be altered to accommodate the exchange. 
For example, during my exchange an NMSU colleague completed my administra- 
tive duties, and a 12 -credit load was assigned to Clive McGee. His New Zealand 
administrative load was assumed by a colleague; I taught undergraduate courses and 
supervised elementar)* student teachers. 

IWnefUs of the Experience 

'I*hc benefits of the experience were many. Prt>fessionally 1 valued my time 
ti) reflect. Because I left office {politics and committee work behind^ I had time u> 
wiite, to plan lessons, and lo iibserve «;tudents and teachers. A t^^iical Hamilton 
Teachers College day alwa\'s included morning and afternoon tea. At 10 a.m. and 
3 p.m., work snipped for faculr\'and staff, and 30 minutes of conversation began. 
Everv'one adiourned to a spacious, carpeted room with comfonable chairs and 
couches grouiied around tables. I particularly noted the interchange between faculty 
and staff. People did not have assigned scats. The college employed a person to 
make coffee and tea. set tnit -snacks, and clean up the room. 

Department tacult)' meetings were held once a montii during a working 
lunch. My input was souirht, and I was made to feel welcome. 

1-aculty teams often met to discuss eourse content and to check for Interrater 
reliabilirv on graded assignments. My grading of student papers became more rigor- 
ous because As were tnilv earr vd by teacher education students. In the ccnirse ot the 
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year, stiuicnts a)niplcic'il a miinbcr ofuTiitcn assign nicnt^. The coiuciu ot'carh as- 
Mt^nnu'in and rlic i<Tadlii^ criteria were deterniincd hv the faeuhy teaclilni^ the eourse. 
Papers were gratied by faeiilty ami <)utsi(le markers Ivaeh niarker ehose an e.xample 
of'an A, an A , a Hf, a H, a a C%. a C, a C , a 1), and an i- paper, and exeh.aiii^etl 
theni UTtli other markers. I tnily exaininetl niy gratiintr assumption^ and niva^si^ned 
papers earelull)-. 'I'here was intieeii a rani^e ofpertorniancc on ihc papers. 

Many ot my days were spent ohsemni; praetiee teaehers. This was a pleas- 
ant task onec I mastered drivini; the eollei;e's ears (with stasulard transmission) on 
the other side (it the road. Primar\' schools are composed of modular (j')ortahle) 
classrooms that open to a eoiirtyard. TeaJiers can easily move their classes outsitle, 
and parents can comtnrtably meet with teachers hetore, during, and after school. 

Practice teachers in New Zealand complete three intensive jiraerice-teachini; 
sessions, one each year. During the first experience they obserw, comliKt lessons 
with small i<roups, and keej^ a personal dlar)'. The diar)- contains events of interest, 
ehallent^es they have encountered, characteristics of children, questions about itleas 
and issues, retlective ideas, and useful hints im teachini;. Also duriiii; the first expe- 
rience, practice teachers complete a scries of structuretl task-s on such topics as (a) 
heconiini; tamiliar with the classroom, (b) teactiei skilK, (c) involvement with chil- 
dren, (d) iletmitions ot teachim; ami learnini;. and (e) classroom routines. The sec- 
ond and third sessions ijivolve the stmlents in more rigorous retlection. self an.ll\^is, 
and i^ulded practice. University obseiveis six-ml eonsitlerable time obsen'in^ and con- 
terrint; with practice teachers and their co()j>eratim; teachers. 

W'iien 1 was not ol^seiA-iui; practice teachers, I was teaching sections of 
courses retjuiretl of all students: Intrtuluction to Teachint; (a tirst vear course). 
Curriculum Processes {a second -year course), and Realities of Teaching (a third- 
year course). Introduction to Teach ini; includes sncli tojiics as description of man- 
agement behaviors, past ob^er\'aiions of teachini; hehauors, variation techniipies, 
lesson planninj; and teaching, teaching and shared evaluation, and planum^ tor dit' 
ticult manat^enient styles, (.\irnculum Processes buiKls upon the introductor\" 
ctMirse, callini; tor students to conduct an in-dej)th intemew with an influential 
New Zeal.uul etlucator, to tliscuss unintended learning outcomes, to scrutinize their 
own curriculum beliet's, a?ul to contrast their heliets with those of teachers and school 
b(Mrd members. In Realities of reachini;, stmlents listen to panels of tirst-vear 
teachers, ex|H.Tienceil teachers, and a<lmuil>trators lalkini; about si^nitlcant issues. 
They prejxire their vitae and practice interpersonal skills and job inter\'iews. 
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Leiiruiti^^ About Aywthcr Culture 

I Icnrncd more about multicultural issues as I explored the Maori culture. 
The nmhs indicate that thousands of years ago Pohncsians from Hawaii set sail in 
large cnnoes and discovered Aoteraroa, the "Land of the Long White Cloud." The 
first European to sec New Zealand, Abel Tasman, arrived in 1642. The indigenous 
peoples united under the name Maori, which means ordinary. The Maoris today 
work hard to preserve their language, heritage, and art. They represent about 12% 
of the population. New Zealand is proud of its bicultural societ}'. Newcomers to 
Hamilton Teachers College are welcomed in a powfiri, a formal ceremony with 
speeches in Maori and English. The ceremon)' concludes with a tour of the cam- 
pus numjc (sacred meeting place) and refreshments in the meeting room. 

Personal Side of the Expert euce 

Personally, my family and I had a sensational time. We spent our weekends 
touring the spectacular New Zealand countr\^ide and entertaining and being enter- 
tained roNdlv by our Kiwi friends. My nine-year-old daughter v/as quickly accepted 
bv the 30 children in her Standard 3 class, and my husband obtained a work per- 
mit to "relieve" (substitute) in sect)ndar)* classrooms. 

SUGGESTIONS FOR OTHERS SETTING UP EXCHANGES 

Because niy exchange was such a success, I would like to see other academics 
participate. The following suggestions may make exchanges easier to accomplish: 
\. Work with the college or department facult)' to draft the rules and the 
regulations of the exchange. The material of the National Kacult)- Ex- 
change (4656 West Jefferson, Suite 140, Port Wa)T^e, IN 46804) can 
casilv be adapted to meet a college or university's needs. Pn^eed through 
the ct)llege or university's chain of command to make certain that the 
program is approved. 

2. Decide how many exchanges will he permitted (e.g., one per semester) 
and how facult>' will be cho-^cn (e.g., scniorit>' or match of subject field). 

3. Solve the financial concerns (e.g., airfare, salary, and pa)'ment of utilities). 

4. Investigate N-isa and in^^urance issues. Some countries require a visa, nnd 
some higher education insurance packages permit the tacult}' member to 
add on coverage for an international assignment. 

X Plan welcoming activities for the incoming facult}' member, and keep in 
touch with this colleague abroad. Internet computer capabilities permit 
dailv electronic -mail connections. 
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6. Use the inc(iming t^culr)' mcnil)cr's expertise in classes and C(ininHinity 
functions. 

7. Invite the returning ct)lleanue to hhare now ideas and curriculum devcl- 
(ipmenr insights witli tacult)'. 

CONCLUSION 

l-'aeuhy exchanges contribute directly to helping fatulu' and students prejvare 
tor an increasingly more complicated world order. The faculty members expand 
their world views and provide more multicultural approaches in their classrooms. 
Frequently these faculty members arrange exchanges for their colleagues and e<in- 
>inici international student teaciiing programs. They Ixrome involved in hosting 
international visitors and in writing proposals for grants in the international arena. 
They are in the forefront of productive change. 

The Liaison (irouji for International Educational 1 Exchange (1989) recom- 
mends teacher exchanges at all levels because "we camiot expect to reach agree- 
ment on solutions to global problems, let alone make serious national commit- 
ments to such soh'tions, witliout .i common internal ion.il base of knowledge about 
them" (p, 6). 

Exchanges are truly valuable and relatively ea-.y to arrange. They can be built 
upon Cfintacts that already exist at one's college or university, or the person taking 
the initiative can spin the globe, choose an urea, antl find some colleagues to help 
him or her arrange an exchange. 
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EGYPT. METAPHORS. AND ALTERNATIVE 
PERSPECTIVES 

l,ind;i G. Lambert and Morgan Dale I,anibcrt 



son.' 



Wliy is livin^ ill F-CT't for tw.> ycnrs liki- .1 ->'iK-ctics k-s- 
I l„\v a.K-^ tluii rx|K-ri(.-na- lu-lp to huil>! ,1 glolv.il ,HTsiKVti\r' 
■lV,ulKT cducitor. wlio have Msod th. powc-rt\,l tc-achinK siraic^r called 
.•.-.K-ctics k„.nv b.nw ctVcaivrlv it tkilttatcs creative thitiki.ii; a,id develops the ah.ht>- 
.i.gain alternative perspectives on pmblctis, iss„es, a„d values. The satue k.nd ot 
shift n-as <„>e of the m,expea.-d results of the experience that the two of had m 
l.vinti i. a dratinaticallv differ<-tn euitt.re: a fresh view <,f our own culture, a tu-w 
tVanie for our global perspective, and an altered se, of nuMaphors to enr,ch.o,.r 
thuikint; and ot.r teacbin.i;. That is what we descrtbe in this chapter. 

In the svnecties strate^^■ the teacher um-s metaphor to create d.stanee troni a 
f .ntiliar idea or wav of thinkim;: '■WIkm vou think abotu sehool. what kind ot ttia- 
ehine (or aniu.al or vegetable) u.nes to mind^ In the instructional acttv,t,es that 
follow u, tl>e srnectas les.on, the learner is,,,mided in «perie,uing a new perspective 
and then in reenterint; n.ore faniiliar reality- fron, the distant world ot >n,ag,n,ng. 

(^ur fuinliar re.ditv was disturbed in spring when Li.ula recetved a 

u-lephone un-,t,n,ou to appb' tor a t^vo-^■ear assignn.ent as a staff devcloptttent 
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sjiecialist in a curriculum rctorni project funded by the United States Ageiuy for In- 
ternational Development (IJSAID). Her role would be to train and assist I'^.toptian 
educators in their eftorrs to revise and moderni-/^- their national school cuniculum. 
and to devise strategies for orienting and training the nianv- thousands of cLis.roon, 
teachers to use the new curriculum materials etVectively. /Mthough neither of us had 
ever Uvcd for an extended period in a ditVerent countos the decision was surprisingly 
easy to make. We loved to travel; professiimally each of us was readv for a change-; 
and the work seemed as though it might pnmde Munething close to d>e educatioiial 
equivalent r)f the Peace Corps experience that we both regretted having passed up 
earlier in our lives. The time and the place appeared to be right, so we secured 
leaves and Hew otV to taste a totalK- unfamiliar slice of life. 

THE EXPERIENCE IN EGYPT 

If we had been asked to describe our mental imagery at that stage of our 
s->-neetic-like experience, our pictures of Kgyjn probably would have included the 
Sphin,v and the Giz;i pvTamids, scenes of .uTinding povert>' in urban Cairo, teeming 
thousands in the narrow alle;,^ (,f ex.nic ba/iiars, and perhaps more fanciful Wews of 
sailing on the Nile vvith i:ii/;,heth (Cleopatra) Taylor and Richard (Antonv) lJurton. 
Those images were only slightly dimmed by minor anxieties about lix-ing and work- 
ing conditions, interesting empl.n-ment for Morgan, the ch.dlenge of a lan,g„age har- 
rier, and (possible culture shock (as well as reverse culture shock on our return home). 

Whatever culture shock we actually experienced never seemed to be of high 
voltage— more like a mild tingle tliat intrigues more than it buns. The press of 15 
million people living in close ciuarters, a traffic pattern that seemed at first to have no 
pattern, a cacophony nf street sounds, a few minor intestinal bouts, dirt and rubble 
evemvhere (even in affluent neighborhoods), children and desperatelv poor people 
begging <,n the streets (but fewer than we expected, certainly fewer than in down- 
t<nvn San I'rancisc-o), the exuberance of a ix:ople Nvho like each other, a language that 
s<Hmded more like- music than speech, verbal imagery and evocatl-.-e metaphors, and 
eventually a Nvar viewed through another's window— all bombarded our senses and 
heigiitened our awareness that we were "no longer in Kansas, Dorothy." 

Linng abroad is indeed an immersing .sj-nectics experience that can alter the 
way in which one sees things, thinks about them, and expresses the thoughts in lan- 
guage. At first we did not rcalivr how different the root metaphors were: family, 
love, democracy, p.neru', education, information, choice, cooperation, men and 
women. All of them carried new meanings for us as newaimers. It took us a while 
to realize- that our own knowledge base and c.xpe'ience did not transfer laterally and 
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literally. The effect was to create hoxh mental and pliysical distance frotn both sets 
of metaphors, eaiisini; us to cntenain multiple meanit^gs and remain open for still 
others. The experience threw into ciuestion j\ist who we were: Were we not in a 
sense the composite ilrawini^ of our own meiaphors'" 

The woid /,//;;j/v represents one of tliost' root metaphors or values that have 
different men ninths in our two cultures, Some of our h'l^Nini.m friends showed sur- 
prise when we talked ahout traveling hack home to visit fannh'. The\' said, "l'ori;ive 
us. hut we thought that Americans tlidn't care ahout fanuly" and "Vou Americans 
don't love each other; otherwise why would you let your son or daui;hter movt- out 
of vour homer" 

I'amilies in l''K^']>t are ^luse from hirth to death; they take care of one an- 
other. Crime is minimal. partU- because brine;ini; shame on t!ie family is the ulti- 
mate ciMUe. 1 lomelessness is rareh' encountered unless funiK' members haw died; 
mental ilhiess is r.ire. I'oi (ievt)iit Moslems, i;ivinu tt) tht)se in need is niort- than a 
ritual. We c.ine to respect both the Moslems and the Coptic (.'bristjans whom we 
knew as i^enun.elv dev(ned to their concepts of li\'iui; a i;ood life. Their extended 
familv extends tht s.ifrty net that (nir weii'aie state .itt<-mpts to pidvide. 1 Iowe\er> 
their safety net seenjs \n bind tliem closer to^etht-r, whereas o\w s.iters' net tends to 
lessen our interdepender.te. 

The readniess of m.in\' Ixi^^-jnians to extend that safet)- net ot friendship and 
support to incKule us ijuickly relieved our anxiety about whether we would be seen 
as unwelcome intniders. in all of our travels we have never encountered a people 
who wcrr as warm and as Dpen as the l'.u71>tians were in widenini; famiK- bound- 
aries to aicept us. This was true not only of our work colleaj^UL's bin t)t strangers on 
tlie streets of Cairo .unl in the r\iral vilhigcs that we visited in upper r.g>in. in the 
Sinai, and on the Mediterranean c(vast. 

The operuiess did not usually C-Xtend to access to information, however. In an 
cmergini; ilemocrao* like Kg\in, information is erraticallv tlefuied and reluctantly 
provided. Access to reasonablv .iccurate and consistent information was one ot the 
staples that we missed most. It was impossible to predia or plan based on solid in - 
formation, and ir was difticiilt to think critically alvnit the political and social issues 
with<Mit clear and reliable information tiom nuiltiple sources, hifetrmation in Kg>Vt 
rcjuesents the iv)wer of the revered hierarchy and has historically been withheld trom 
pej'^ple outside the niling elite. 

Morgan found a part-time |ob as a journalist for an English -language weekly 
ncwspapiT. the MiMr F.u^/ Times (MKT). One (^f his pKist frustrating but amus- 
ing exploits as "investigative reporter" was tn'ing to obtain simple tacts about a 
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government project that was ostensibly aimed at promoting more etTicient use of 
information. After maneuvering through two lines of armed guards, flashing his 
MET press card, he was referred to four functionaries. The best response that 
Morgan received from any of them was a vague assurance from the person in 
charge, *T will check with my superiors and telephone you." Of course, he never did. 
The MET assumed a fairly cautious editorial stance, but periodically had news 
items and whole issues censored. The newspaper itself was banned for a short pe- 
riod soon after we returned home. In contrast, the relative freedom of the Ameri- 
can press seemed like a breath of fresh air. 

Language fluency is another concept that takes varied forms in different cul- 
tures, and it represents a context in which both of us had some ver)' humbling ex-jie- 
riences. Most were associated with our personal efforts to learn conversational Ara- 
bic, but some were broader revelations of the disadvantages of growing up in a cul- 
ture that places little value on learning foreign languages. Cairenes are in many wa)'s 
more cosmopolitan than Americans. WT^en we stopped on the streets to ask for in- 
formation, it was not unusual to hear the person respond with "Francaisr" or 
**Dcutsch?" or "Italiano?" We would have to reply, "Sorr)', English only* and then 
aish back to study our Arabic book. To their credit the Eg\ptians put up with our 
linguistic ignorance. Although many Egjptians form stereotypes ver\' quickly, thc\' 
are pla\fuUy tolerant of the enormous dlvcrsit)' that they encounter in their crossroads 
metropolis Cairo; their stereotyping is not accompanied by the anger or the resent- 
ment that often engulfs prejudices in our own country'. 

The contrast between our two culture^ in the way in which we offer and de- 
fine the concept of choice is also intriguing. Under the press of multiple authorities 
(religion, government, family, and other hierarchies), the ordinary' Egyptian has linle 
margin for making choices. The secondary school student, for example, has a pre- 
scribed and common curriculum only two or three branches — sciences, math, 
and arts. Fact-oriented national examinations function as mechanistic gateways Into 
technical or academic schools and later into university faculties. There is a readiness 
and even an impatience among elements of a (Western-educated) intellecaial elite to 
jump quickly into radical reform, shifting the emphasis to modern problen^-solnng 
and critical -thinking forms of education in which choice and decision making are 
invaluable skiDs. Howc^'cr, the hurdles are high and the resistance from traditional- 
ism is powerful. We were both involved in a research -and-d* /clopment effort to 
design and implement a significantly different secondan' school system, a Secondary 
Sch(Kil System of Credit and Choice, but before it had a chance to get off the 
ground, critics were ass.iiling the "choice plan" as a dangerous "Western" (American) 
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idea that threatened Islam and tradition. The impression that America is infatuated 
\N'ith choice is understandable, but misleading when applied outside the realm of 
business (\\'itncss the passionate divisions over choice in schooling and abortion). 

Education in Eg\'pt has traditionally been perceived as acquisition and recita- 
tion of information. For many Egyptian children that means fragmented informa- 
tion, never to be ground into kjiowlcdgc. Teachers are' poorly trained, earn about 
$30.00 a month, and often teach in small dassr(X)ms with 50-75 children. Yet many 
of the teachers whom Linda encountered in stafF development sessions were curious, 
rcadv to learn new ideas and instructional techniques, and eager to transfer the ideas 
and the techniques intd their classes. Morgan found the students in the Teaching 
Certificate Program that he designed for the American Universit)- in Cairo to be 
generally open lo innovative ideas and practices. Aitcr two years of working wlin her 
Egv'ptian colleagues, Linda felt the satisfaction of knowing that the tell-and-test 
model was gradually being challenged and replaced by better-designed curriculum 
and instruction inviting children to be active learners who work together coopera- 
tivelv. (Cooperation itself is a valued goal for Egjptians, but cooperation of the nar- 
row and inflexible kind.) 

These new instructional goals are part of a national education retorm effort in 
Eg\pt that was initiated b\' a man who was minister of education when we arrived. 
He is now tlic sjHraker of the People s Assembly, but still ver}' influential in the edu- 
cation arena. Clearly the winds of educational change are blowing in Eg}pt, but they 
are notoriously changeable, and the desen is vast. We are watching anxiously and 
ho|K*fully to see if they will prtxiuce any lasting change in the educational and cultural 
contours of this ancient land. 

Tile pace of change and the concept of time itself seemed verv' different in 
EgjTit. Li\'ing in another culture brings with it an altered jxrrspective on time: Daily 
bodv rlnthms are different, not accentuated by frequent changes in acti\'ities. Time 
witli each otlier moves like a dance, not pulled at by undone tasks or incomplete lists; 
one goes to sleep when one is sleepy, wakes up when one is not sleepy an)Tnore. 
Change lakes hundreds of years and emerges naturally from the ebb and flow of 
human acrint)', not to be defined by m.oments or events. The 5,000-year-old temple 
walls depict the same human dilemmas with which we still struggle. However, severe 
[>roblems are now bombarding the people of Eg\pt and the Third World generally 
that do not seem to re^^iv^nd t(» the historical wa)-s: population growth, pollution, 
ethnic rivalries, scarce n.itural resources, depleted soil, a new kind of povert)' (inncr- 
ciu' jxivcrrv' rclv.nL; on a market economy), and an entrenched bureaucracy that re- 
sists and C(K)pts change etf<in^. 
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This description of our perspective- altering experiences in Eg)']H would of 
course be incomplete without referring to the Gulf VVnr (perhaps the ultimate form 
of syncctics experience). Despite our proximit)' ro the bnttle zone, we felt quite 
safe — once it became clear that the Scud missiles could not reach Cairo, To begin 
with, none of our Eg)'ptian friends and acquaintances believed that there would 
actually be a hot war ("TheyTl all wave their swords wildly and then make a deal"); 
the concepts of an ultimatum that had sharp teeth and a deadline that wns real 
seemed almost incomprehensible. When the fighting actually started, the hulk of 
our friends grudgingly backed President Hosni Mubarak's decision to support 
United Nations actions, were confident that the Western forces were invincible, 
were saddened by the slaughter of Iraqi soldiers and civilians, and were surj'jrised 
only by the decision to call a halt before Saddam Hussein was eliminated. A rela- 
tively small but growing minority (labeled extremists and fundamentalists in the 
government-controlled press) identified with Saddam's attemjK to cast himself as a 
reincarnation of the universal /Vrab hero, Saladin, who had defeated the Crusaders 
in key battles. However, once the war was over, most Egjptians seenK'd quite will- 
ing to forgive and forget; after all, Saddam had mnde *just one mistake." 

REENTRY 

One of the minor arLxieties that we felt as we went to Eg\pt was what we 
would experience when we returned- — perhaps a reverse form of culture shock. In- 
deed, reentr)' took time and required patience, but it was not truly difficult for us. 
Most of the adjustments were pleasant and coiiiforting: relative order, companuivo 
cleanliness, reasonable dependabilirv' in the sen-ice industrj', a wide array of prod- 
ucts in supermarkets, prices that were high but "fLxed," and freedom to (juestion, to 
seek information, to criticize authorit)' openly. However, there were many things 
that we missed: a chauffeur to take us to work, an evening at the opera house and 
a fine restaurant for S10.(X), a garage attendant who washed our car daily, a young 
boy who came to the apartment to pick up and deliver our ironing, and social ac- 
cess to national leaders in art and diplomaq' as well as education. As we passed the 
sLx-month hurdle of being returnees, we were conscious of a vague eniiui, n sense 
of Is this all there is to bei.ig back?, an itch to do more traveling in exotic places. 

Linda's reabsorption into her professional life was all too quick (resunung her 
teaching and taking on the responsibilities of department chair left her little time for 
reentf)' anxiet)'). Although she had learned enough Arabic t() converse simply and 
to understand the gist of meetings with her Egyptian colleagues, she experienced 
newfound wonder in once more being able to teach and discuss ideas in her own 
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langiiagL — especially in terms of deciphering complex ideas and discovering new 
meanings and nuances. Morgan's readjustment took longer because he decided not 
to seek another superintcndenc)', hut to huild a new career as an education-^l con- 
sultant. Both of us have ambivalent feelings about changes in our profession thar 
occurred during our absence, especially the current enthusiasm about restructuring: 
on the one hand, great satisfaction that some of the goals and the values toward 
which we worked over nunv years are finally receiving the recognition that they 
deser\'e; on the other hand, a desire that we could have been involved during xwo 
critical years of action, and impatience to resume leadership roles. 

We have naturallv been alen to the changing of metaphors that comes widi 
new language experience. On our return we heard new words and phrases for the 
first time (or at least for the first time in the new conrext or usage): Ltifiua/L.tifitJo; 
full ii\clmio7j\ rap; poll tic a I com-t?iess: iicnvt7sizit\{r tht' ivorkforcei zvomen of color; cor fir- 
jjuifiou conversion; Willie Horton-esque, shifting tlepenJencv mtio. Are these lust eu- 
phemisms, or do thev represent changing root metaphors? 

Linda recentlv became embroiled in a heated argument with a group of femi- 
nists about alterations in the role of women. They claimed that nothing tally impor- 
tant had changed, whereas we are sure tliat we have obsen^'d a number of dramatic 
changes. I-Vom the presidenc)'of the National Press Club, to prized overseas journal- 
istic assignments, to top jxisitions in organizations, to breaking the gender line in the 
US Senate club, more women have been mo\ing into positions of power. Although 
the beautiful bodv has not entirely abandoned the new car in the TV ads, media in 
all forms are finallv leaving behind the little-girl image of womanhood. Are these 
perceptions accurate, or do the changes seem more dramatic to us because we see 
them juxtaposed to a Middle Eastern culture in which women are still considered to 
be another species, less intelligent and able, liighly volatile, and less credible in their 
perceptions of the woddr E\ en in Eg>pt there was e%idence of mo\'ement away from 
cultural capti\ir\' toward equal access to higher education and increased oppominit)' 
for professional empKnnnent and leadership/management positions (the director ot 
the curriculum development center where Linda did her consulting was a highly re- 
spected woman). 

ALTERED AGENDAS 

I low has the svnectical experience of living in a foreign culture for two 
vears affected us? The nK^st dramatic change has been a %*ividly heightened aware- 
ness of our values and agendas for aetimi: 

• \VV are uK^re patient with change- — but also more dedicated to it. 
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• Our social activist agcnJa is shaqicr in fcKus and more determined: "Third 
World'* communities within our ouni countrv", the role of women and eth- 
nic minorities; dcmocrac)' (particularly the roles of choice and informa- 
tion); and the Democratic party (now unexpectedly in power bur still in 
need of radical reform). 

• VVe are more impatient with those who hiwc much but complain if their 
affluence or comfort is threatened. 

• \Vc rakie our family more than ever. 

We highly recommend an experience like ours to any educator. We had per- 
ceived ourselves to be open, glohallv aware, involved individuals. Yet immersion in a 
foreign culture for an extended period gave us distance and perspective that helped 
us sec our outi culture and the broader world with infmitely greater clarit)' and depth. 

POSTSCRI PT 

In summer 1993, Linda was invited to return to Kg>pt for six week-s. Cau- 
tioned about the growing tide of fundamentalism, she weighed the risks and the 
()p{xmumtics. Eventually she could not resist the pull of Eg)pt and triends, and the 
tantalizing chance to assess the pmgress of the curriculum development center since 
its inception, to retrain stafY, and to help write the work plan for the next year. 

The winds of change have continued to blow adversely since we left Egvpt: 
more women wearing the veil; almost no Americans in sight on the streets of 
Cairo; persistent government paranoia about attacks on foreigners; and strident 
ami -Western editorials, even in the government-controlled press. Some of the 
winds ha\'e been buffeting the center and its fragile reform initiatives: 

• Severnl editorials in an opposition paper targeting Linda hv name, linking 
her and the center to a 'Western plot to destroy Islam" 

• Wavering supj^ort for the centers work from tlie minister of educati<in 

• Withdrawal of three priman'-grade environmental education textbooks, 
probably the best producf^ of early center collaboration 

• Strong indications that USAIl) priorities have shifted worldwide arid that 
fmancial support for basic education In Lg^p^ ^^111 soon end. 

The future of the center is not the largest concern in Kg>pt now: Greater con- 
cerns focus on the hilure of a tledgling demf)crac}' (and the Mubarak government), 
cirlv efforts at a market econom}', and the reversal in movements to liberate women. 
Linda's return to Lg\iu after two years added even ncher per^jx-ctives to our symcctics 
experience, casting the future of education and the future of democrao' into the 
same, complex metaplu^r — in both Kg>pt and the United States. 
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AN INTERNATIONAL STUDY EXPERIENCE: 
A CASE STUDY 

Patricia Bctts Roach 



The excitement of a studv rriji abroad sends our spirits 
sonrin^ and releases (uir tantn^ies of' taking the perfect trip to the perfect kind to visit 
the perfect peojile. Of cour'^e, we are the perfect travelers: We know how to sav 
tiello, thank you, and i^oodhye: we know the majf)r cuhiiral taboos; and we take no 
cultural bias or ethnocentric behaviors or personal problems with us. Although 
someone who has traveled to this countr)' has wa ued us of tlies, heat, unsafe wa- 
ter, and expected health problems, these things are tcu) unimportant to worr\' about. 

• "Have you applied for your pabSport?V"Yes, and y{>u should see mv pic- 
tures; they are au'ful!" 

• "I've never flown. 7" Don't worr)* — it's funl" 

• 'AV\nv! We are really j;oing to India — for si,\ weeks!" 

The jxirpose of the study trip abroad was to provide an opportunity for 
teachers to enhance their global ]K*rspective through c-\]ieriencing a ^.ulture very 
different from their own. The study trip enabled classroom teachers to spend bL\ 
weeks in India: two weeks of intensive classroom study conducted by Indian uni- 
vcrsit)- professors and tour weeks of travel and study throughout India. 
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To ensure that the teachers were ready for the experience, project statTgave 
much thought to the preparation phase. They designed the overall orientation to 
add to the b^owledge that the teachers already had about India and to provide an 
opportunii}' tor the tciichers to consider their own attitudes and values about diver- 
sit}' and common human interests. In addition, project staff shared information 
about the group s living and traveling agenda. 

PREPARATION FOR THE ORIENTATION 

Initially, project staff carefully analrad the credentials of the 11 teachers 
who would travel. They consisted of 10 females and 1 male, with an age range from 
26 to 50. They represented niml, urban, and suburban schools, both clementar^'and 
secondar)', and a variet)' of subjects, including English, art, and S(K'ial studies as well 
as the total elementar\' schcx^l curriculum. Approximate. V half held masters degrees. 

Project statTwere also interested in rhe travel experience of the group. One 
teacher had traveled and lived in South America for a year, another teacher had 
grown up in India, and a third teacher had traveled out of the countr\' on a two- 
week tour. Eight teachers had not trawled to any degree; in fact, this would be the 
first airplane trip for four of them. 

To prepare for the academic portion of the orientation, the curriculum direc- 
tor conducted several surveys, one to determine specific information about India in 
the textbooks being used by Arkansas teachers, one to determine tl^e amount of 
curriculum time devoted to the study of India, and one to find out from 1,000 stu- 
dents what they wanted to know about India. 

In anticipation of the trip and as part of the proposal-writing process to re- 
ceive funding, the teachers completed as*^igned readings and participated in several 
days of inservice activities related to contcmporar\' India. A^ a result of their stud- 
ie*^, the teachers chose specific topics for study while in India: India as a national 
and international marketplace, democrac\' in India, the educational process, and art 
as cukural expression. 

During the spring before the summer travel, the project director traveled to 
India to make arrangements with L.ovola College in Madras to provide professors 
for the two-week intensive-study portion of the trip. In addition, he visited hotels 
where the group would be staging and made slides to use in the orientation. 

THE ORIENTATION PROCESS 

After anaK'Sis of the academic and travel experience of the participants, ex- 
amination ot the Lovola lecture schedule, and con><ideration ot lime and budget 
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constraints, the codirectors decided that the orientation would consist of two eight- 
hour days with emphasis on four areas: a broad historical and social framework to 
ensure perspective, social and emotional aspects of travel, an overview of the cur- 
riculum task to be completed in India, and immediate concerns. Because the group 
had worked together on other projects for approximately two to three years, all of 
the participants knew one another well, with the exception of one newcomer, there- 
fore the usual get-acquainted activities were not required. 

Much thought was given to who should conduct the academic orientation. 
A college professor with a national reputation was chosen because of his expertise 
in Indian social histor>' and his reputation for telling "wonderful stories." His writ- 
ings were on the group's required reading list. His sessions were short, related to 
specific places that the teachers would visit, and basically cultural rather than politi- 
cal in nature. He was assisted by an Indian art historian, who provided slides and 
commcntar)' on famous works of an that the teachers would experience, and em- 
phasized the historical and social importance of the art to the Indian people. Ap- 
proximately eight hours, interspersed with Indian foods, Indian music, and slides, 
were used for academic orientation. 

The second phase of the orientation, approximately four hours, dealt with 
social and emotional aspects of the trip. A high school counselor with whom the 
teachers were already familiar provided activities to enhance their ability to observe 
and to practice ohjectivit)'. He emphasized the commonalities of group members as 
well as the commonalities of people in general. Also, he pro\qded activities to en- 
hance group solidiirit}' and spoke to the group about culture shock and the difficul- 
ties to he expected from rooming together for sbc weeks. 

I he third pha<e of the orientation focused on the curriculum tasks to be 
completed in India. The curriculum director reponed the findings of the sur\'e)'s 
that had been conducted, identified a framework for the tasks, and with input from 
the participants established a time frame for the completion of alJ the major tasks. 
Because most of these decisions had been made during the writing of the proposal, 
only one hour was devoted to the tasks during orientation. 

Approximately three hours were scheduled for the fourth phase of the ori- 
entation, immediate concerns. Thirr\'-minute segments were devoted to health is- 
sues, living conditions, and general how-t(^ information. In addition, these issues 
were discussed at a social gathering during the e\ening and during meal and coffee 
break.. The project director, who had just returned from India, directed these ses- 
sions. He showed slides; discussed hotels, meals, laundr\', travel, and currenc)'; and 
ans-wered hundreds of questions. 
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All persons conducting the orientation session except the counselor had per- 
sonally lived or studied in India. The historian had spent liis academic Ufe study- 
ing in India for a year or so at a time. The an historian was Indian by binh, had 
studied at a Canadian university, and was currently linng in the United States, The 
project director had .raveled and studied in India five times nver 20 years. The 
curriculum director had studied in India rwice in that time period and had traveled 
there as pan of an inservice teacher group ver)- similar to this one. 

Although the panicipants entered into all the activities enthusiastically, their 
major interest was in immediate and personal matters, such as what they should 
take to wear, whether they would be able to use their hair dr)'ers, what the food 
would be like, how their families could get in touch with them, whether they 
should take toilet paper, how many rolls of film they wduld need, whether others 
were going to take malaria tablets, whether others had had their cholera shots yet, 
how much the cholera shot would cost, and how much money they should take. 
The codirectors of the project discussed ans-wers with the group as well as u-ith 
panicipants indix'idually. Two of the participants did not attend the orientation 
session; one was sick and the other was teaching >ummer sch.ool. Many ph(ine calls 
and letters were required to ensure that these teachers had inft)rmation about im- 
mediate concerns. Unfortunately both of them were inexperienced travelers. 

No formal ev^iluation of the orientation was conducted. The cod i rectors 
believed th.at because of the cohesive nature of the group, the time already spent in 
the studv of India, and the many opponunities for individual questions and Muall 
group discussions, most of the questions had been answered. They decided that an 
ev-aliiatinn would be more meaningful after the group returned. 

REALIZATIONS WITH HINDSIGHT 

Looking back project staff realized that most of the orientation— 1.3 ot the 
16 hours— had dealt vv-ith what we identified as future need*^. Moreover, the imme- 
diate concerns to which we devoted the remaining .> hour> were in fact future needs 
to many panicipants. inmost any issue other than items to take, immunizations to 
obtain, tickets, and arrival time at the aiqion was treated by panicipants as a future 
need. As a result, teachers responded to what wc thought were immediate, serious 
concerns with otT-handed comments such as the following: 

• *Tve already talked to my dcictor and he t{ild me that if I would . . . , 1 
would have no problems." 

• "1 know conditions are not gt>ing to be like those here, but we camp out 
a lot, so I can live atn-where for sLx weeks." 
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• "Actually, Vrx) vcrv' healthy." 

• **rm really a ver)' strong person emotionalh'; I don't think I'll have any 
trouble with culnirc shock. After all, I have hcen studnng ahout India and 
getting readv tor this trip tor almost three years." 

• "No, I don't think this group will liave any trouhlc getting along. We have 
been working together on various projects for about three years." 

As a result of the ditVerence benveen project statYand teacliers about imme- 
diate versus future needs, issues that we thought liad been covered and understood 
in the orientation session and problems that we had not even considered began to 
surface almost immediately. In tact, the tlrsr problem arose at the airpon in Lon- 
don when one teacher who was fearful that she would be left behind insisted that 
we had not properly prepared them for the experience because we had not told 
diem what to do if they became separated fr<MTi the group. Another concern was 
airport securit)- and customs. One member of the group felt discriminated against 
because her bags had been opened and the bags of other group members had nut 
been. We also soon reali/x-d that the nontraveler^ (approximately half of the group) 
did not know how to read their airline tickets, use airport monitors to obtain gate 
information, or tnui departure gates. l>roiect staff were focused on India and the 
India experience, wherea'^ many of the travelers, especially those who were inexpe- 
rienced, were more cc^ncerned about the travel itselt. 



LESSONS ALONG THE WAY 

What did wc learn abeut the orientation process as the trip progressed? I- irst 
and most important, wc learned that the teachers did not remember many of the 
matters thai had hren discussed or did n(U believe certain cautions t<> be valid. An 
example is the emphasis that was placed on the health dangers of drinking the 
water, of eating fresh fruits and vegetables that had been peeled using the water, 
and of using ice cubes. Although all the participants used bottled water, almost all 
conMstently ate fresh fruits and vegetables from the buffets in "nice" hotels. We 
found this to be true of the persons who had previously traveled as well as the in- 
experienced travelers. One teacher said that the bartender had told her that the ice 
in the hotel was safe. Another teacher summed it up this wa)-: "I'm sure in a nice 
hotel like this, the food is safe." Cimsequenrly a c(»nstant prc^blem was stomach 
disorders. 

Statistics kept during the t^vc) weeks (^f the academic session indicated that the 
number of lectures attended (of a possible 19) ranged from (by three teachers, 
nil <.f whom had preuous travel experience) t(. 47% (by a person who had never even 
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tlown or traveled in the United States). Despiie the stomach disorders, the majorit>' 
of the teachers participated at a ver\' high rate; the average attendance across all lec- 
tures was 84%. This rate reflected many visits to hotel d(Ktors and local chemist 
shops and a stroi'.g sense of determination on the parr of the participants. Moreover, 
although the rate of attendance was satistactor)-, the qiialirv of the experience and the 
extension of experiences that could have heen availahle were limited by illness. 

Second, we learned that the orientation session did not anticipate the special 
needs of those who were compleiely.inex|x.M-icnced travelers. In many ways the 
travel process itself took on monumental proportions, actualiv keeping the inexpe- 
rienced tra\'elers from gaining a real experience of India. l-\)r several of them, trav- 
eling and dealing with the group were emotionally oveiAvhelming and seemed to 
add an additional le\'el to the culture shock experienced hy most of the teachers. 

Third, the complaxitics of group travel are ven- difficult to explain. Culture 
shock causes people to act and react ditTerently than the)' themselves can imagine. 
/Vithough this phenomenon was discussed in detail in the orientation session, dis- 
cord within the group came -s a surprise to manw Ikvause the group members had 
known one another for several years, this was especially disajipointing for some. 
Although minor conflicts were evident several limes during the mx weeks, c(Miflict 
bervveen two persons in particular was continual and occasi(mally disrujuive t(^ the 
whole group. Another person disassociated herself from the group. 

Although the social and emotional aspects of the orientation session proved 
to he less successful than expected, ihe academic part provided a strong framework 
that was ex-ident in the questioning hy panicipant^ during the lectures. The maiorit>' 
of the teachers showed genuine curiosit}' and interest in all matters Indian. The 
curriculum task moved along as planned in the orientation session. Teachers gath- 
ered materials as part of their wider experiences and wrote lesson [ilans to reflect 
contemporary' India. As a result, all of the curriculum plans based on Indian news- 
paper articles, magazines, textbooks, and a variet)' of first-hand experiences were 
completed before the return home. The primary criterion used to judge the mate- 
rials was the c]uesti(^n, T(nild we have uritten this lesson plan if we had not trav- 
eled to India?" If the answer was yes, the plan was replaced with another. 

Finally, we learned that the difficult)' of preparing pef)ple for international 
group travel is much mc^re a^mplcx than we had imagined. In the beginning we felt 
verA- confident about the orientation that we had planned and initiated. After the 
tri[) we were less sure. Appr(X>dmately 60 dav-s after the group had arri\ed back in 
Arkansas and life was beginning to return to normal for most (^f the participants. 
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the codircctors prepared an open-ended c]iiesti<MTnaire U) identity' pnrticipunts" per- 
Leprion*; oftlie adeqiuKy i>f the orientation. When asked, "Mow well did the orioiv 
tation prepare yoa tor the India experience?", the participiints focused all but two 
comments on travelini^ or health issues rather than on preparation for cx|U-riencing 
another euhure. Comments included the tollowini;: 

• "Practical points of traveling should h.tve been more derailed." 

• "[We) should have been warned aboul loni; wait'^ ai airports." 

• "[We) should have been warned about \he problems associated with 
drinkiuii; the water." 

• '"[We) should have been made aware that stomacli/intestinal problems are 
'almost j;uarantc'ed.'" 

• "I 'ood problem*^ should havi- been discussed at leni^th." 

• "Medicine and health problems in India shouKl havr been dlscussi-d. 

• "rrhere shouKl have been] more emphaMs on the health aspect of i^olng 
to India/a list of foods and situations to avoid.' 

• 'Had I known what I know now, 1 wouKl h.ive left all m\' ^lioes and 
clothes at home ami brought <»nly iood." 

All of the points made in these comments had been caretull>' covered jn the 
orientation session. Therefore the question that realK' neeils to be addressL-il is how 
the ()rientati<ui session can be planned in siuh a way that these concerns will im- 
press participants without beimi; overstated. 1 low can the physical, emotional, and 
psvcliol(\i;ical health of the participants be more realistically addressetl? 



CONCLUSION 

To travel and to experience another culture first-hand seems to be an imp<ir- 
tant step in attaining a global perspeaive; however, to experience a vastly tlifferent 
culture promotes insecurities and fears in the individual that may limit rather than 
enhance -lowth. What is the process by which one begins to attain a global per- 
spective? 1 low important is it that an orientation be planned to minimize personal 
concerns and mitximi/e a gh^bal experience? What criteria should be used to choc^se 
members of a group:" As tlie issue of global perspective is debated, consideration 
must also be given to the process and the practicality of attainment. If study trips 
abroad are considereil to be an important part of the process, more needs to be 
understood about preparing teachers and students s(. that rlie\' arc pli>'sically, s<i- 
cially, aiKl psychologicalK' ready for the experience. Literature on UK^st of these is- 
sues is nonexistent. Additional case studies are essential. 
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STUDY OF WORLD HISTORY IN A 
MULTIETHNiC CLASSROOM 

Diane Sudburv 



I ^.ir .It im' tit■'^k (HR- thy wondering Iiow \n hriiit;t- thr i;.Jp 
lu-uvoon the life of a sm-iuli- icfiitlc student ami the svihit\-t of wcrltl hi^ron'. Sonu-- 
iunv I was rcmimicd ofthc Cirand Canyon. Undaunted. I pnuxcdctl to u-vit-w h-v- 
cral teaching strategics that niiglit enah!c at lca<t a skydlvcrV glide across the en<ir- 
moi.s gorge ot* pubescent disinterest in world history. My goal was to have my stu- 
dents arrive at the other side feeling intornied and inspired. Ultimately, many stu- 
dents arrived wic and soiuid, a few fathers landed on the steep precipices riglu he- 
low the opposite edge, while still others plummeted to the river helow. 1 lowever, 
my metaphor puts me ahead of m\^cIt. 

I am fortunate to teach world liiston* in a classroom that is a true microcosm 
of tiic world. My students are ethnically diverse, and many of them have expressed 
a genuine curie fsit\* aNnit their nuns and heritage, As we began our study ot the 
Middle Ages, 1 sought ways to expand the European perspective to include view- 
points and attitudes from /\Jrica. China, and Japan. The stutlents* enthusiasm antl 
curiosit)' resulted in my offering a varier\' of explorations from which ih.c\' could 
cho<^se t(^ studv areas of the world and subjects in which they were truK' interested. 
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TOPICS AND PROCEDURES 

The cxploraton* tojncs that I offered to tlie students were Afric.i/Asia 
{China, JapaiO in the Middle At^es; Art in the Middle Ages and the Renaissance; 
Knigiithood; Unicorns and the Bayeux Tapestn; Weapon ly, and Medicine, Den- 
tistr\', .ind Other I'orms of Torture During the Middle Ages. Through these explo- 
rations, students compared and contrasted African leaders such as Sunni /\ji and 
Mansa Musa witl^ Kublai KJian, the Tokugawa rulers, and Confucius. Tliev likened 
medieval European knights to Japanese sannirai. ex]Moring the armor and the codes 
of each. They studied the paintings of Michelangelo and Leonardo da Vinci along 
with the scroll .irt of Yen Li-Pen and the Benin sculptures that lK)norcd the Afri- 
can kings between 14O0 and 1600. They investigated the architecture of European 
castles and cathedrals alongside that of the Japanese Mimeii castle and the AI-A/har 
I Iniversity in Africa. 

I placed pictures of these noted people and places on my bulletiu boards at 
the beginning of the year. Wme were labeled. The only identificat:on v-.is n num- 
ber and questions above the pictures that asked, Wlnit culture?-' What \imer At the 
start of the ye.ir, the students could only giiess what the pictures represented. Hv the 
end ot their explorations, they were familiar with most (^f the pictures. 

Each of the topics came with a set of procedures for exploring it. I wanted 
the students to he involved in and use as many modalities for learning as possible, 
so most of the directions for the various explorations involved research, uTiting, 
amvork, c(W)perati\e Iciirning, and presentation. 

(Groups tormed around areas of interest. As '^oon a^ all the students in ^ 
particular interest group had completed indi\'idual research on their topic, thev 
could meet and share what they had learned with one another, Eacli topic had a set 
ot (juesti<Mis as vvvll as activities assc^ciated with it, so stutlents helped each other 
answer the questions more etimpletely b\' sh.iring information, hi this way each of 
the groups became "expert" on m.iny different a'^pects of tlie Middle Ages. The 
culminating actn-irv- t() these explorations was to have the expert groups present 
what they had learned to the rest of the class. Because eaJi topic had art\vork as 
jnirt ot the exploration, all groups had visuals to accompan\' their presentatitins. 

//r/ i>i the Miildic /l^c^ tin J the RctuiiMtnuc: An lUmhaiwn 

To explain this process funher, I would like to detail the exploration acti\itics 
tor An in the Middle Ages and the Renaissance. I had two world hlstor\' classes this 
\'ear. Each of the classes consisted of students at various academic and abilirv levels. 
The actiN-ities were designed with the Idea that ill students could be successful at their 
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own level. In these uvo classes I had many students who had expressed an interest in 
drawing and creating, (Endence of their interest could often be observed on desb 
and bathroom walls throughout the school). Many of these students therefore chose 
to investigate An in the Middle Ages and the Renaissance, Once they chose their 
topic , I handed them instructions like these: 

An in the Middle Ages and the Renaissance 

1. Who was Emperor Hui Tsung? How did his painting affect his abilit>' to 
mle? Investigate this famous ruler. 

2. Present your information to the class along with an example of his work. 

3. Compare Emperor Hui Tsung s paintings with those of Michelangelo 
and da Vinci. 

4. Create a sculpture of a Benin queen mother out of playdough. Present 
your sculpture and research on the Benin sculptures to the class, 

5. VVliat surprised you about your exploration of this subject (one page)? 

6. Include all colored picuires given to you in your packet. 

Once they had their instructions, they were urged to go to the library and 
check out book-; that would help them in their research, I also provided my own 
books for them to avpilore. I ha\-e collected many an and history books from all over 
the world. I also have some of the latest information on Africa, China, and Japan 
coming out of the Clio Project in Berkeley. I made all of this available to students 
during class time. Also, I gave them time in class for their research, and we went to 
the sch(M)l libr.\rv' as well. As a result, the students produced some fascinating sculp- 
tures and presentations. Several students in both classes attempted to duplicate 
some of the work; of Michelangelo. I now have a collection of clay popes, masks, 
stallions, ;>nd even the Pieta. Many discussions arose after students presented their 
information to other members of the class. 

Another outcome of the an exploration was the obser\'ation by many ot the 
students that the paintings from the early Middle Ages were much more primitive 
than the paintings from the later Middle Ages or the Renaissance. I had several of 
these paintings up in mv ch'-'sroom, and students used them to point out the dit- 
tcrences as well as t<i compare paintings among cultures. 

STUDENTS* RESPONSES 

Manv of mv /Virican- American students chose to explore Airica in the 
Middle Ages. Thev approached their snidy with such interest and pride that at 
times I \m\ tnuiblc ketping them supplied with information. One of these students 
took her information home to share with her parents, aunts, and uncles. She often 
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commented to me attcrward about additional information that her family would 
{^ive her once she would share what she knew. This dialogue was an unexpected 
result ot the assignment. 

My Asian students were enthusiastic to learn about the Mimcji casdc and the 
famous Asian leaders of the period. They also read und discussed some mvtholog}' 
that emanated from medieval Japan and China. They Introduced other students to 
the beauty and the brutalirv' of the samurai, the emperors, and the ruling families. 
They compared and contrasted the medie\'al warriors from the Asian countries with 
the kjiights ot Europe. They learned how to write the Chinese s\iiibols f(ir ccnain 
words properly and then demonstrated, step by step, how to construct the s")inbols. 
They shared pictures of Asian art, and f^r fun one grou[i brougiit fortune cotikies 
to share with their elassrnates on the dav of their presentatitm. 

CULMINATING ARTWORK 

No matter what contiiicnt or culture the groups cxp-Iored, each group pro- 
duced a giant colored illustration from their subject area. This illustration was done 
by transferring pictures onto a piece of paper with the use of an overhead. Once the 
enlarged image was displayed on the paper, the students could trace and color the 
magnified image. The students traced and colored the Himeii ca^tk^ a Benin [irin- 
ccKK, *1 imbuktu and the Al-A/har Universit)-, and a samurai and a knigh.t, ro men- 
tion only a few. When they were completed, the pictures were labeled with the 
name of the culture that they represented. They were then displaved as decorations 
on the walls of the auditorii'ni where we hekl our World Cultural 1-aire and I'east 
this year. The feelings of pride and satisfaction reflected on the faces of the students 
as tliey hung their own pictures on the wall enhanced the enio\iiient of this event. 

RATIONALE 

1 had my students do multi faceted explorations to avoid the copv- from -the - 
enc\*clopedia syntlnnne that ineviral^ly results wher. a teacher asks for n report on 
historical subjects. Not only did 1 want them to research subjects; I wanted them to 
do something with the information — to sculpt, to create, to color, and to talk about 
the information that they gathered. I^nally, I wanted them to share what thev had 
experienced with <uher'<. 1 wanted this sharetl ex]vri cnce to underscore the fact that 
the Middle Ages did not take place just in CurojX', that art and learning and inven- 
tion came imm all over the wcirld. I wanted them to kiK>w that hertuc warriors were 
sho'^uns and samurai as well as kiiights. I wanted them to hear about Mansa Musa 
and Timbuktu as well as Raphael antl R(Mne. 
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IiKli;inu; from the pasMon and the pride that many of the student^ brought 
to iheir personallv scleeted topics. I think that we shared a ecinnion i^hde across 
that canyon ot" world hisror\' apaihy and landed f)n the side of increased knowledge 
and understand! ni; of a variety' of places and topics in the histor\' of the world dur- 
ing the Middle Ages. I am h(^pcf\!l that these explorations and the re>ulting jwsen- 
tations increased the student^' interest in, and awareness of, other world cultures. I 
feel that nianvi^f them came away feeling a renewed pride in themselves and their 
heritage, as well as a new resjxrct for the cultures represented in their classroom. 

I sincerely hope that the experiences and the strategies presented to my stu- 
dents and others will increase awareness of tlie ditlcrences and the commonalities 
among us on this tiny globe. My goal is that such activities increase the c(miscious- 
ness of how gratifying and enriching it can be for both student and teaclier to think, 
teach, and act globally. 
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IMPLEMENTATBON OF GLOBAL EDUCATION 
IN THE CLASSROOM: A COMPARISON OF 
SWEDISH AND AMERICAN EDUCATORS 

Audrey E. Wright 



international tensions, the fragile economy, environmental 
pollution, drugs, disapjx'aring resource^, ptn-eru-, lawles'^ncss, population problems, 
medical dilemmas, the o^llapsing tamih', anil media maladies are the major concerns 
tacing the wodil in the 1990s, according to Cornish (1990). Unforrunateh' the trends 
related to these issues are ncn likeK' to disappear in the next centur\'. Be«.nusc the 
world is becoming more interdependent, the need to prepare students to deal unth 
these and other issues we rapidly approach the 21st centur\' is ehiiUenglng educa- 
tors ever^-where. This is e\*ident in the massive number ot* articles recentU'UTitten on 
i^lobal education (Anderson, 1991; Rangier, 1991; Tucker .S: Ci-^tone, 1991). 

Tb.e United States has espoused the goals of global education primariK' to 
maintain its position of international strength, militarily and economically. "In 
todav's world, politicians, business leaders, and environmentalists are ill -equipped 
if thevdo not undcr-aand internaticmal political events, global markets, and the in- 
terdependence of the global emironment" (Hruce, Podenskl, Anderson, 1990, 
p. 21). The National (Governors Assc^ciarion, meeting in New York in December 
1987, called a global perspectiw the "key to prosper it}'." In 1989 the governors 
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recommended that global, interna tionfll, and foreign language education become 
part ot basic education tor all students. 

Other countries, such as Sweden, have been compelled to consider global 
issues because of their size and geographical location as well as their economic in- 
terdependence. Swedish |->cople have long been concerned u-ith environmental is- 
sues such as global warming and nuclear fallout, and with the need for students to 
learn a second language, namely English. Sweden's grou-ing multicultural popula- 
tion, the emergence of the common market, and changes in the former Soviet bloc 
and Germany have contributed to a growing sense that knowledge and attitudes 
about cultural diversit}' and international issues need to be incorporated into the 
curriculum with greater fervor. The Swedish National Board of Education in its 
1989 rvix'tvu /Ic/hft l^cgi\immcfor the bUertuitiotuiliuitiou ofEducatwn, reemphasi/ed 
the need t<» infuse global issues more intcnsek- int<» the scb(i< .urriculum. Inter- 
views with educat(Us and the general pojnilation in Sweden in 1991 led me to be- 
lieve that p(»liticians w^-re still ver\' concerned with the degree to which global issues 
had actually been implemented in their nation's schools. 

Mow prepared arc Am.erican student^ ft^r a shrinking planet wirh escalating 
sociiil, economic, ecological, and political prohlemv- Ahh(nigh the literature in the 
United States *;eems overvvhelnimgly lo support a need for ini'using global educa- 
tion into the curriculum, it aKo seems to question the degree to which global issues 
are actually being addresseil in each district\ curriculum. Sweden, on the other 
hand, is often viewed as a countr)' that i^ o|K'n to diver^irv and who^e people are 
biowledgeable .ib(Mit global issues, presumably because it ha^ done a better job of 
.uidressing both in its schools. Comparing the experienLe^ and the practices of the 
two countries may be illuminating to the goal of implementing glob.il education in 
American schools (Altbach, 1989; Tvr .S: Knicp. 1991), 

This ch.ipter reports the results of a surwy (4' Swedish and American teach- 
ers regarding the teaching of global issues in their classn^oms. The objectives of the 
study were (a) \v. determine if teachers in Sweden were implementing more of the 
goals ot global education in their classrooms than American teachers were; (h) to 
identity the areas that seemed receive the most attention and the least anention 
from teachers; and (c) to tleterniine how teachers were actuallv implementing the 
goals that they claimed to be tea<.hing. 

METHOD 

The jx^pulations selected tor the ^tudy were tcichers trom \'a.\jo, Sweden, and 
W'arrensburg, Missouri. These t\%'o cctmmunities were used for several reasons. I'irst, 
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they arc of similar size and house Jiniversities with teacher education programs. Sec- 
ond, Vaxjo Univcrsic)' and Ccntrai Missouri State University have international 
agreements that make it easier to generate the r)'pc of ccxi{x;ration nece: if)' tor such 
a study. Fin:UIy, botli institutions consider international coo|X'rati(>n and global edu- 
cation to he an important Component of their mi^^sion, so jr might be presnmed that 
tlie teachers who live in I he surrounding areas would be more global in their thii^k- 
ing, ha\'ing been either directly or indirccth* intluenced by these institutions. 

The questionnaire develojx:d for the study (sec Appendix 8- A) was a 22 -item 
Liken scale tliat focused on the goals most orten espoused in the literature on glo- 
bal education. The teachers were asked to respond to each of the items by circling tlie 
number corresponding to the statement best describing their circumstance or view- 
point: 4 — Taught in m^' classroom; 3 — Should be taught in m\' classroom but is not 
now taught; 2 — Not taught in my class but in another one in my school; and 1 — 
Should not be taught. They were also asked hrieH)- to describe how the\' taught iouv 
of the items that they claimed to br teaching. The descriptions were seen as a w.iy of 
substantiating what wa^ acUially taking place in the classroom. 

The questionnaire was ticwloprd to retlect H.unxy s (1976) definition of glo- 
bal education and goaK devt-lojied by Michigan's Department of Education, the 
Foreign P<ilio' ;\ss<Kiati<in, Milda Taba (Collins 8: Zakariya, 1982), and Williams 
(1988). It was piloted u-ith Swedish teachers attending the International Reading 
Association co iu;re>s in Sweden in 1990 and with teacher^ enrolled in graduate 
course> at Ccntrai Mi-^souri State IJniversit)* in spring 1990. It was later translated 
into Swedish bvTorgney Tarnhu\iid. a teacher in the \\\x\o -school s-}'stfm, and re- 
fined by a researcher at \'axio University The Swedish quc>tionnaire was then dis- 
tributed to all the >sLh(^.ols in Vitxjo by the teacher education department ot V\\\jo 
University. Because global education i> seen as an area that can be implemented in 
■ all subjects and at all grade levels in vamng degrees, data were soliciteti from all the 
teachers in the school districts involved. 

A total of 29 Swedish teachers anil An^'.-rican teachers fK-12) resp<inded 
to tlie questionnaire. The resp<inscs from Suedish teachers were solicited during the 
last week of school in May, those from American teachers in the fall. This niay ac- 
count in some degree for the fewer responses from Swedish teachers. 

FINDINGS 

A coinparison of the Swedish and American responses by item i- pro\'itled in 
Table 8-1 . Swedish teachers were significantly more global than American teachers 
in die following nine aieas, in order nt sit^nificance: 
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1. Students suiciythc disparities ot prcxiucrion. di^trilMition, and C(mMini[)tl()n 
o\ necessities such as food amoni; the countries of the world. (Item 14) 

2. Students study how reliL;ion inipacts on the values and culture of dilTer- 
ent s(K:ietic<. (Iteni 20) 

3. Students are taui^ht that ewn-one on earth has the right to an equal ^hare 
of the eanh's le^ources. (Item 8) 

4. Students are taui;ht the benefits a^ well as the ditViculiics inherent in a 
world of cultural diversit}'. (Item 11) 

5. Students are taui;ht that citizen panicipation in i^overnment \'arle< among 
political s\^ten^ of the world. (Item 5) 

6. Students arc taught about the dangers to the ccolog\' of the unlimited 
growth ol poj)ulatiori» land use, and energ)- consunijnion. {Item 9) 

7. Students arc taught that Indix-iduals, their towns, families, state and 
country* haw tangible economic connections with other nations and 
peoples of the world. (Item 2) 

8. Students are taught to inquire into current world issues and anal we them 
t)biectively. (Item 17) 

y. Students arc taught that the earth's inhal^itants have a common depen- 

dencv (^n the way the planet work.s. (Item 3) 
The tour items that were most often identified hv both groups as beinv^ in- 
corporated into their classrooms indudetl the following, in order of significance: 

1. Students are taught that even' human being on earth has the Inherent 
right to a sl-usc of sclf-w<mh. (Item 4) 

2. Students arc taught that learning is a lifelonv; }inve>s. (I rem 12) 

^. Stucients learn to recognr/e aiul accept that e\ er\dne's perception of the 

world is nor net.essariiy the same. (Item 1^>) 
4. Students are taught to be resj>onsible contributors to their present cn\'i- 

ronnicfit anil the future global environment. (Item 1^1 
Bt>th groups sceir.ed most to avoid teaching the f(»ll owing items: 

1. Snulents stutly tiie impact ot technolog\' on politlcaL siK ial and economic 
conditions ofall the world's inhabitants, (Item 21) 

2. Students are taught )iow to forecast change and desls^n alternative futures. 
(Item 22) 

DESCRIPTORS AND REACTIONS 

file intorniation rejV)rted in this section was gleaned trom \sTittefi com- 
ment > made by both groups. I he cotnments were solii iteti n* ult'iiiih' how teachers 
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TABLT 8-1 

GOALS ESPOUSED FOR GLOBAL EDUCATION: AN ITEM-BY-ITEM 
COMPARISON OF AMERICAN AND SWEDISH EDUCATORS 
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pora-ivcil thcmsclws .Ktunlly \o he impli'mcntiiii; the items that tlicy cLuincci to Iv 
teaching. Their examples otTcr ii^^ii^hr to teaclu-r eJiKMtors whosc job is to ensure rh.it 
teachers are aware ot\t;l<)bal issues and cajwble otMevelopin^ ^tratei;ies netessar}' \ot 
incorporating them into the curriciikini. 

American and Swedish teacliers ni<)st often deseribed how they worked on 
developing the concept tl;at ever)' huni.in being on eanh has the right to a <ensc ot 
sclt-wonh (item 4). The dc^crij^tors included acceptance of each student mm\ his or 
her errors, discussions games, celebration of special days, and reading and uTiting 
stt>ne<. The majoritv <»f descriptors tended to emjthjsi/c the mcKieling of .K ceptaiKC 
as the best wav to develop each student's sclf-cnnccpt. The train of thought appeared 
to be that through developinent of self-coruept, a child would accept the value ih.it 
ever\'one has the right to a sense of self \v<»rth. Research conducted by educational 
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psycliologists- has linked a positive self- concept to students' academic success (Har- 
ris, 1986). This m.iy explain why hoth t^roups correlated m> liighh' in citing the inclu- 
sion of this area in their curriculum. 

Both groups frequently identified r\vo other goals related to self-worth as 
being incorporated into their cla^^ro(M^^^. However, the\' seldom described how stu- 
dents learned that human beings have common needs and expression^ of emotion 
(Item 16) and that evcrvonc's perception of the world is not necessarily the same 
{Item 19), The (]uesti«)n therefore remains whether students are trulv learning to re- 
spect and accept diversity' and similar it}' iii the human species or are learning only 
to value themselves and others like them. 

The goal that both groups described second most frequcntlv involved teach- 
ing children how to resolve conflict and contrcn ersv (Item 1). Examples of methods 
used included enct)uragini; children to talk out their problems when thev experienced 
conflict with other students, rather than having the leai^her resolve the problcrns (the 
njo^t comnum), and putting children in pairs or groups and having them work to- 
gether to completi- a project. Again, because the resolution of contlict is utal to good 
Llassroom management, the reason for implementing this goal mav be tied more to 
immediate UkA necessity' than to global \'alues. Two similar items related to conflict 
and uolence were seldom described or noted as being implemented in the classro(^m 
as frequently. These were identification of what contributes uy conflict (Item 7) and 
stiuK- of people who have opposed conflict and violence (Item 13). 

The i terns to whicli American teachers gave s^ant attention were die eco- 
nomic interconnectedness of peoples of the world (Item 2) and disjianties among 
(.ountries in prodviction, distribution, and consumption of necessities (Item 14). /\J- 
il:i«ugh SwL-disli teachers significantly more often identified these two goals as being 
implemented in their classrcxims, they too seldom described how thev inij)lemcnted 
the go.ils. C'onsidenng the emphasis that /Vmerican politicians, business leaders, and 
social studies educators place on these goals, it seems rather strange that so little at- 
tention is being given to them in our classr(X)ms. Ma\'iK' Americans, because of their 
hii;h economic status in the W(^rld, have not iRternali/ed economic inter- 
connectedness and disparit)'. Perhaps teacher educators in both countries need to 
exan line the emphasj^ beini^ pLketl nn these issues in their tlegree programs. 

I he dirterence Ivrvveen the two groups on tlie goal of relii^ion (hem 20) is not 
surprising bewiuse there is no separation of church aiul state in Swetlen as there is m 
the United States. Untortunatelv /Vmerica's effort to avoid espousing one religion 
over another appears to have left a voul in the public sehnnl curriculum. Because most 
culture- and tiieir related actions ,ire closelv intertwined with their reitgnnis heritage, 
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it 1> questionable how much /Vmcrlcan students can truly understand diverse cultures 
not rooted in Christianit>'. This was probably most evident in the general public s 
lack ot understanding of the complexities inx'olvcd in the Persian Gulf conflict. 

'reaching about the impact of technolog)' on political, social, and economic 
conditions (Item 21) and teaching about forecasting change and designing alter- 
native futures (Item 22) were seldom if ever dc'^cribed by either group. More of- 
ten than any other areas, these r\vo were seen as issues that should not be taught. 
Tcchnolog\' has been widely acclaimed as the vital link in preparedness for the 
future, yet its impact is seldom reflected on. My own observations of American 
classrooms suggest that technologv' is addressed more in terms of how to use it 
than in terms of how it will affect our lives in the long term. Technology's great- 
est impact will und(Hibtedl\' be felt as we struggle to make ethical and moral de- 
cisions regarding its use and distribution. If all this is true, educators need seriously 
to question their approach to technolog)' in teacher education programs and the 
public schools. 

The absence of the other issue from American and Swedish classrooms is of 
si-nificant concern in my view because addressing this issue calls for higher-level 
thinking skills. l orecasting involves identification of trends, and analysis and evalu- 
ation of those trends. De\'eloping alternative futures pro\'ides the opportunity for 
luimankind to reflect on its jxisi and have some sense of control over its fjture. 

The teachers in this ^tudy were asked to describe how they were teaching 
about certain global issues. Their responses provide some insight into their under- 
standing of what it means to teach with a global perspective. What some consider to 
be a global perspective may ac tually be more locally defined. For example, global 
items that directly aftected the learning that tcxik place in a classroom were described 
as being implemented more often than items that had tariher-reaching and more 
long-term impact. 

CONCLUSION 

Global education has been in the literature for at least 20 years, yet Ameri- 
can education is still not incorporating the goals of this movement into the curricu- 
lum. .\lihough Swedish teachers may be implementing global issues in their cur- 
riculum more frecjucntly than American teachers, the question remains, How are 
they doing this? A more in-depth look at Swedish classrooms and Swedish teacher 
education programs may provide some insight. 

As educators struggle to identify- their role in the new world order of the 21st 
centun-. thev must carefully ejcamine their goals and the methods used to accomplish 
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the goals. If \vc tnily seek to prepare our ^tudcnt^ to rctlcct (^n the changes tliat are 
taking pKue and lo lead out world to higher levels (^fcivili/iuion, then we must spe- 
cifically examine how well we arc preparing teachers to address global issues. At the 
ver\- least, this study challenges educators in both ccmntries to examine their knowl- 
edge ot global issues and their ability' to incorporate these into the classroom. ,-Vl- 
though a well-developed curriculum Is the most important t<H)l for educational re- 
iorrn in any countn- and at any level, teachers' attitudes toward global education will 
ultimately determine its dellver\' and hunr.ankind's future. 
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APPENDIX 8-A 
EXCERPTS FROM GLOBAL EDUCATION 
QUESTIONNAIRE (SWEDEN) 

Plc.isc rospoiul to rhc tollowiiig snu niciUs hv clrcliumhc mitnlxT iti.u iorrcN[>()ml^ /v»/ wiih 
one f)f rhe follijwini; tour sl.ucmcius. 
4 'I'.ujght in iny il.issnjoni 

.> Should be iiuighi in my (.l.issrooni hui i> noi now i;iui;hr 
2 Not riuii^hi in my liass hm in another one in tnv H-hool 
1 ShtuiKI not Ih: lau^hi 

1. SiUiients .ire ihrciily iani;hl how (o resolve lonflii'i and contro- 4 .> 2 
\'err.y. 

2. Students are taui;ht thai iniliviilu.ils, ilieir towns, families, state 4 .> 2 
inui loiintiy l»a\e tani;ible eiononiii' eonneiiions with other 
natiinis and peoples of the world. 

3. Students aie taiii;hi that the earth's inh.d>itants ha\c a torn- 4 .> 2 
nion tlepeudem y on the wav the planet works. 

4. Students are taught that every human beini; on earth has the 4 > 2 
inherent rii^ht to a sense ot seU-worth. 

5. Students are taught th.ii citi/en partic ijution in government 4 2 
v;uies .iMinnn pt)liliiMl systems of the world. 

6 Students are taught that liierao' is the kev to social mohiliiv in 4 .\ 2 
their own country and a higher sianiiard of' living for all 
people. 

7. Students are r.uight to he aware of those aspects of' their lu I- 4 > 2 
ture whieh tonirihuie to contlii t and violence. 

8. Studetus are taught th.it everyone on earth has the right to an 4^2 
equal shaie ot'ihe earth's resources. 

9. Students are taught about the dangers U) the ecology r)f 'he •! > 2 
unlimited i^rowih of' population, land use, and energ;\- con- 
sumption. 

10. Students are taught to communicate with jx'ople from differ- 4 > 2 
ent haekgronnds and heritages. 

11. Studerus are taught the henefi.^ as well as the difViculties in- 4 2 
hcrent in a world ot'cnltural di\crsiiy. 

12. Students are taught that learning is a lifelong pnness. 4^2 
l.>. Students study the lives of people who have opj^osed conflict 4 2 

and violeiu c. 
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14. Students study the disparities of production, distribution, and 
consumption of necessities such as food among the countries 
of the world. 

15. Students are taught to be responsible contributors to their 
present environment and the fijturc global environment. 

16. Students learn about human beings as a spccic> — their com- 
mon needs and expressions of emotion. 

17. Students are taught to inquire into current world issues and 
anal)7je them objectively. 

18. Students are taught that change is a constant in the world. 

19. Students leam to recognize and accept that everyone's p^-rcep- 
tion of the world is not necessarily the same. 

20. Students study how religion impacts on the values and culture 
of different societies. 

21. Students study the impact of lechnolog)* on political, social 
and economic conditions of all the world's inhabitants 

22. Students are taught how to forecast change and design alterna- 
tive futures. 

Please describe briefly how you teach four of the items marked with a 4. List the number of 
the item and then describe how you cover this item in your classroom. For example: hem 9; 
"I use a simulation game in which the amount of space in the classroom available to the 
students keeps diminishing. We then discuss the results in relation to p(»pulation control and 
w'se use of land." 

Item 



Item 



Item 



Item 



r 




4 .> 2 1 

4 3 2 1 

4 3 2 1 

4 3 2 1 

4 3 2 1 

4 3 2 1 

4 3 2 1 

4 3 2 1 

4 3 2 1 
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A LOOK ACROSS THE REPORTS TO A 
GLOBAL horizon: CONCLUDING COMMENTS 

Brad West 



"One world or none" may sound overstated and melodra- 
matic to Americans, but to millions of other earth inhabitants, the concept cannot 
he overemphasized. Indi-cd, some say the powerful Golden Age of America has 
produced a citi7cnr\' that intellectuali'/^s and rationalizes views of the rest of the 
world. We choose not to he very concerned with remote places that we have never 
been and remote peoples whom \vc have never met. This lack of concern is a com- 
mon human characteristic and one that we hope this monograph will modify. 

At the core the pur[>ose of presenting these reports is to promote a height- 
ened consciousness of the rest of the wc^rld, to call attention to the state of world 
conditions, to redirect energ\' toward an awareness of the diversity of cultures, and 
to provide a basis for understanding that global education is, quite simply, educa- 
tion for participation in an interdependent global societ)^ The reports provide a ba- 
sis for the following dictum: 

A global perspective requires the preparanon of teacher educa- 
tors and teachers \\hosc own knowledge about the world and 
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wh<isc attitudes toward diversity ami common human interests 
are consistent \v\xh glolial realities. (International Council on 
Education tor Teachini;, 1983) 

In Sihoohny^ for a Global A^i\ I .cestma (1979) writes that if'teacher^ have the 
opporrunit}- to become aware of the global tacts of life and rhev then set about 
doiri?; what they can within their spheres ofinfluence, scliooN can make sii^iiificaiit 
difterences in how emeripni; generations meet the global i^^sues of humanirv'. and 
they can contribiue to shaping a future in which the human race will sl)are a com- 
mon destiny. 

I'uture generations arc counting on us to prepare educart)rs with a globaf 
perspective; tb.c ATE Task I''(M'ce on Global Teacher Education believes that glo- 
bal perspectives should jiermeate all aspects of a teacher education program. How- 
ever, getting from here to there is no simple task: Changed behavior (i.e., an en- 
hanced glob.il fxrrspective) results from modified attitudes and beliefs. Generallv, are 
Americans known for their abilit}- to appreciate, to understand, and in some in- 
stances to tolerate or co|x.- with other cultures;- This monograph illustrates some 
wjyv in which some educators have altered their beliefs and discovered motleK of 
getting from here to there. Taking the chance that we will otlend some, we will 
avoid the temptation so appealing to academics — the tendency to debate and be- 
come tangled in stick)- webs of words such as multladturah Jivcryify, and intcrcul- 
tural — iuid get to the point: 

• \Miat does it mean to teach with a global awareness? 

• Wliat does such teaching require of teacher>'- 

• Wliat does such teaching re(|iiire of teacher educators? 

TEACHING WITH A GLOBAL AWARENESS 

Teaching uith a global awareness is L-asy in some classes (world hist on*) and, 
•^oine say, ditticult in others. Is there no gotxl answer to the quesiiiin of Ikhv to 
teach globally in mathematics? In chemistr\' and physics? J-'oreign languages, of 
course, are naturals. What about plu-sicai education? Business? Are not music and 
art 'al->o perfect vehicles tor global awareness? Vocational education^ Social studies 
and English are replete with splendid possibilities. The illustration bv I")iane 
Sudbuiytan be coiueptually dujilicared in anv elementar\* school grade or second- 
ar\* school subic- 1. The t(^llowing examples from matlieniatits are otTere(!: 



The tlieon* of graphs (plane iigiires in svliich lines j(tin 
a set «it p( lints) is pr<)nunent tlie-e davs: such networks attract 
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increasing attention, all tlie way from the iterative task ot link- 
ing computers to the stcp-i*)y-stcp ana^\^is of tlie behavior ot 
interacting parti des. The formal suhject began with Leonard 
Euler, by tradition u-ith the seven bridges of staid Konigsberg 
and the agreeable jm/'/Je of how to enjoy a walk around town 
rhar would cross cnich bridge only once. 

The I-'ulcrian path itself is the nub of children^ games 
among the Bushoog, a group who live around the caj^ital ot 
the old Kub.i chicfdom well east of modern Kinshasa in Zaire. 

And a tnial cxamj^le: 

The decimal ba>e of many numeral systems surely he- 
gins with our 10 tlngers and enct>urages mental excursions to 
nventies and fives and their multiples and dit^erences. Hut even 
vour own hands as a model are more comjilex than that. The 
Yuki of California felt that their own number system arose 
from the nature of the human hands vilthough it is based on an 
octal (8) basel Hold both hands before your eyes and ctnint the 
spaces between vour tlngers. The base 10 is no logical recjuire- 
ment <if 10 flutters, although it is a probable choice. (Morrison, 
1991. pp. 108-109) 

Can any subject he taught with a global perspective? 1 low many mathemat- 
ics teachers introduce global concepts such as the preceding example into their 
teaching? Wln^se rcsjionsihiliry is it to educate a math (or any other) teacher to 
teach globally? If it is cvenione's, is it also no one's? 

THE VALUE OF THIS MONOGRAPH 

This monograph is based on the idea that much can be learned by sliaring 
glob.il experiences and insights. It sup]>orts the n<ition that teacher educators' inter- 
ests in global perspectives can he aroused and that perhaps they can tlnd incentives 
to exph^re new wa\N to teach about linng in a global com mu nil}'. I 'or the interna- 
tionalK- cA-perit nced. fxrhaps these pages will contribute to the deveh^pment ot new 
adventures in global li\*ing. The repons amply demonstrate that panicipating in glo- 
bal opportunities is a tlrst stej) in becoming global role models for students. 

Four teaclu-r edticators have written about their expandetl t.nn(.eptu.il hori- 
zons. "IVudi Osnes-Tayl'>r's de-cription of her jKTsonal effort to actjuire a global 
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perspective is o splendid axample of Lecstma's (1979) point about doing what one 
can within one's sphere of influence: the process of going global is indeed the out- 
come. Elaine Jarchow and her family were ushered into the Maori culture in a 
povifn'u a formal welcoming ceremony in New Zealand, and left with \'i\'id insights 
into personally held values of family, tradition, and the place of change. Two years 
of living in Eg)pt torever broadened Linda and Mcjrgaii Lambert's core under- 
standings of what choice means. The experience also deepened their commitment 
to social activism. 

Teacher educators sometimes ex[>erience a dilemma about global perspec- 
tives. On the one hand, there are demands from mvxiad special interests (special 
education groups, computer literac)' organizations, etc.), strong Influences from state 
depanments of education, and pressure from a variet)' of external forces, all of which 
want certain learnings to be incorporated into an already tightly prescribed curricu- 
lum. On the other hand, there is a desire for international perspectives to he part of 
all teacher education programs. James Mahan and Laura Stachowvki are national 
leaders in developing presen-nce intercuitural and international field experience pro- 
grams and in developing strategies to incorporate globalism into existing curricula. 
Students who student- teach in international programs, Mahan and Stachowski re- 
port, come into the profession armed with knowledge, insights, skills, strategies, .md 
world perceptions that conventional programs .\re le^^ likelv to provide. Writing 
from the perspecti^" of insersnee teacher education, Patricia Betts Roach c(Mifronts 
a basic issue: Are Aniericans emotionallv readv to deal unth cultural differences? 
Embedded in her rej'iort is the ohsenation thai the teachers who particijiated in the 
international study trip t(^ India that ';he codirected did not remember or did n(U 
believe to be true many of the cautions discussed before departure. Their preoccu- 
pation with truly immediate concerns resulted in iniantieipated discomff)rts and 
disrupdons. Alter the experience, however, in slight were pcrnianenth' ftxed in their 
consciousness. They possessed new kntnvledge that would move them toward a 
more global p(Mnt of view as they continued their teaching careers. 

Diane Sudbur\' has woven a tapestr\- ot global concepts int(j her seventh- 
grade world histor\' classr(M)m. NIedieval European knights are contrasted with 
Jaj>anese samurai; Michelangelo's painting is Iwlanceil with Yen Li- Pen's scroll art. 
Sudhurv reinvents the Middle Ages for her students bv emphasizing global con- 
cepts: The Middle Ages existed ever^'wherel This case study etfectively shows a way 
to globalize a subject. Audrey WVighr^ research report sugi^ests that Swedish teach- 
ers incorporate more global education issues .ind i^oaK into their Instruction than 
American teachers. The message is that unless we have te.ichers who are globally 
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minded and globally aware, not much is going to happen. Americans arc likely to 
come out on the short end of the global measuring stick for some time unless 
change in the classroom (Kcurs soon. 

DEVELOPMENT OF GLOBAL AWARENESS IN TEACHER 
EDUCATION PROGRAMS 

Within their own spheres of influence, however, teacher educators can make 
a ditYerence. We do not lack for opportunities to efTect change; 

• Global education courses for teachers can be found on practically even' col- 
lege and university campus, Inservicc education days for teachers can be devoted to 
global education awareness, providing opportunities on site and within the working 
day. Curriculum specialists can help teachers examine their current curricula for glo- 
bal concepts and skills. Most communities have cultural festivals and events that in- 
utc cver)'onc to participate. Certainly a major contributor to global awareness is pro- 
fessional travel, and \'acarion and holiday periods are replete '^th travel cpponuni- 
ties for teachers through low-cost charters, study tours, and seminars. 

• In some ways development of global- minded n ess in preservice teachers is 
less difficult than development of it in inservice teachers. Most undergraduate 
schools have choices within general liberal arts requirements that allow a student to 
f(Kus on global education. Coordination among methods facult)' relative to global 
aspects of their courses wtnjld surely aid in developing global sensitivities in future 
teachers. Undergraduates can participate in a wide range of experiences related to 
globalism: Often there is an office (^f international affairs on campus that helps 
C(K"vrdinate activities of foreign students and promotes informal encounters berween 
them and American student*;. Students can also be encouraged to participate in 
cultural fairs and fcstix'als both on campus and in neighboring communities. Cer- 
tainly student experiences abroad, even as tourists, will have an effect. Professii^nal 
experiences in other countries, such as overseas student teaching, arc generally avail- 
able to cver\' preservice teacher who wants them. Finally, there arc experiences that 
have no equal, such as the work abroad programs nnd particularlv the vear abroad 
programs, many of which accept guest students from other universities and colleges. 

• Teacher education facultv can lake advantage ot many similar oppominities 
and some unique possibilities. They are eligible for sabbatical leaves, exchanges, and 
visiting facult}' positions, and they can a|)ply for international fellowships and re- 
search grants. They can seek government, industry', or business sponsorship for inter- 
national activities. Also, they are well positioned to ask (juestions about and dc\*elop 
pr()jv)saK for globalizing teacher education in their institutions and be}'ond. 
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Faculrv' members can qulckl\' determine tlie state of globalization on tbeir 
campuses In* reflecting on the Guuklincs for Infcrnaf 'wiud Teacher Education 
(AACTE, 1989). The guidelines consist ot* 103 questions grou[K'd into seven areas: 
curriculum development, taculc\* dc\'elopment, student awareness, resources, admin- 
istrative leadcrsiiip, scn'ice, and research. !'\^r example, in curriculum development, 
one question is, "Are students in teacher education programs pro\ided the opportu- 
nity' to studv, work or live in an international setting?" It* the answer to this panicu- 
lar ([ucstion is no, taculr\' can ask why tiiis is the case and begin t(^ change the ans-wcr 
to ves. The 103 questions are an instituticmal globalization thermometer. 

This monograph, spons(^red by the ATE Ta>k Force t)n Global Teacher 
Educati(m, is a Cf^Uectitm (^f reports wxitten by task force mcmber> and others. I-'or 
teaclier educators who are new to gh^bal education, the task force hopes that the 
reports arouse their interest and give them some incentive to >eck out international 
opportunities. For indinduals who are -veil trawled and kiicnvledgeable about global 
living, the task f(^rce lu^pes that the reports Introduce them t(^ the ntuion that al- 
most all subiects have a global persptaive. In all cases the task force encourages 
teacher educators to pursue the ideas presented in these pages and t(^ begin now or 
soon to inhisc a global perspective into their professional practices. 

The task force wishes to imjvart a dynamic interactive cpiality to this mono- 
graph by ideutihing rescnirces and contacts for reatlers to use in advancing their 
own gh^vjb/ation. An appendix listing sclecteti international educati^m organizii- 
tions and contacts follows. Readers .ire invited to connect with these <^rgani/ations 
and individuals directly for further information on their respective internatiiMial 
activities. 
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APPENDIX 9-A 
SELECTED INTERNATIONAL EDUCATION 
ORGANIZATIONS AND CONTACTS 

Brad \Vci»t, compiler 

.Alliance for Education in Global and International Studies 
45 John Street. Suiie 1200. New York. NY UHV.S 
Phone: 212/732-8606 

Link*; organiz.uions. universities, projects, prograiiib. ^t•h(H)l districts, and stntc de- 
partments of education working in precolle^lale ^^lhai and imernational education. 

American Council on the Teaching of Foreign Languages 
Six Kxecurivc Boulevard. Yonkers, New York 
Phone: 914. 963-88>0 

.\mcrican Forum for Global Education 

45 John Street, Suite ^OS. New Y.irk. NY 1003^^ 

Phone: 212/732-8606 

Publishes resource hooks (e.g., IntenuKioful SiuJu'> Fun,iing uud Hc.our:,', Book: 
Group Portr^tr hiUrrutionMhin^ the l)ii.:phnc>, and The X'z.' (JhM M;^*. a resource 

director)- of 172 organizations that provide sen■ice^ related lo international and global edu- 
cation^ fundamental literature (>uch as hturn.wioruihzini: Your S.hof), curriculum materials 
and materials from the Naii.Mial Clearinghouse on DLTclopnient Kdueation. Holds annual 
conferemes and other meetmgs. 

Association for Teacher Education in Europe 

M. L. Kotternuin. Adnunistrative Officer. Rue de la Concorde 60, R-1050 Brussels. 
Belgium 

Phone: 32/2-514.3 V 40 • ! av. 32 2-514.11 72 

Publishes bimonthK newslLttcr uith Ktigli^h tran4ati..tis; iiuld^ regional and aimual 
meeimgs sinular to those of .VI K. MemK-rship iiv .rniatinn available t'ron» A I T. Councd 
for International Attairs. 

ATE Council for Intemationid Affairs 

c/o Brad West, Chair, 116 Kricks.^U lall. College ot llducation. Michigan State 

Tniversity, East I ausinu. MI 4v;^2-J 
Phone: =^17. V0632 • P.iv M6 V.h 2745 • E-mail: liradWe.rC'OISl'.Bri Nr. V 
Adnumsters general conned hvisinc^^. 
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ATE Council for Intcmarional Affairs, Committee for Internationa] Research 
do Nancy Qiiiscnbcrr>', College of pAincarion, Southern IlIinoi^ IJiiivcrsitv. Carbondalc, 
IL 62901 

Phone: 618/45.V2415 • Ka-x: 618/453-1646 • K-nuil: GKl I4()(i/'S1UCVMB.SIUK0U 

Promotes nervvorkjng among US and international teacher edi Ration research erx ro 
share findings, collaborate on studies, and inform members ab<Mit govi-rnmeni teacher edu- 
cation research projects. Facilitates ATK members' involvement in such projects atid jssists 
ATE members in obtaining grant RFTs and resources fen coriducling international teacher 
education research projects. 

ATE Council for Internationa] Affairs, Committee for International Service 
do Elaine Jarchow, College of Education. University of Nevada at L.as Vegas, Las VVgas, 
NV 89154 

Phone: 702/895-4851 • Fax: 702/895-4068 • K-n»ail. Jarchow<i'\\ev.ula.l-:du 

Ser^'es as j clearinghouse of information on international teacher organi/:itions and 
fbndlng/grant opportunities to develop international teacher education activities. Works co- 
operatively with Committees on International Teaching and IiiTernatiima! Research to in- 
ternationalize teacher education curricula, use locally available micrnaiional roourccs, and 
promote consulting opponunities for teacher education t'acultie^. 

ATE Council for Interrutional Affiiirs, Committee for International Teaching 

c/o Sharon Brennan. College of Kducation. 1008 Taylor Building. Universit) of 

Kentucky, Lexington, KY 4050h-(X)ni 
Phone: 606/257-1857 • I-ax: 606/258-1045 • K-mail: CPI)4^4<i'afKCC.rKV.Kl)U 

Scr\'cs as a clearinghouse of inforniaiion on international «>nkient nvh hing programs 
and stateside "international" experiences for pre^er^ ice teacherx. Sponsors programs aimed at 
sharing ideas about curriculum development and in>triiciional pratticc^ with educator-^ in 
countries outside the United States through on-site visits and coinpurer Tle^^ork^. 

Center for Internationa] Education 

US Depanment of Education, 7th and 1) Streets. SAV., Washington. DC .10202 
Phone: "'02/732-6061 

/.dministers several programs; 

1. International Visitors Program. 

2. International Studies Branch. Includes Fulbright-l lays pn)gtams ^Ui h as (.noup Projects 
Abroad. Seminars Abroad, and Bilateral Projects, and Tide \'M ligher Kdiication Act 
programs, such as the Undergraduate Iriiernational Studies aiul 1 oreigti Language Pro- 
gram and the Centers for International Business I'dui .iti-n apil Humucs. aiul iiiierna- 
tional Educatif)n. 
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X AJvanccd Training anJ Research Branch. Includes Fulbright-Hays programs, such as 
Docioral Disscnation Research Abroad and Facvilt)- Research Abroad, and Title \T/ 
Higher Kducaiion Act programs, such as International Research and Studies, Language 
Resource Centers, National Resource Centers, and Poreign Language and Aicii Studies 
rdlowships. 

Consortium for International Cooperation in Higher Education 
One Ouponi Circle, Suite 800. Wasliington, DC 20036 
Phone: 202'857-l8.>3 

Offers a central contact point for those outsid.- the United States Nvanting access to 

American higher education. 

Cooperative Projects in International Education 

The Stanley Foundation, 420 Ka>x t hird Street, Muscatine, lA 52761 
Phone: 319 2W-15m) 

Council on International Educational Exchange 
205 Fast 42nd Street, New Vo>-k, NY UX)17 
Phone. 212-661-1414 

Facilitate, iniernatiot^al education and youth study atid travel through a variety of 
mcrscas tra\el, stud\, and work opportunities. 

Council on International Ibcchangc of Scholars 

m: T.ldeti Street, N.W., Suite ?M, Washington, DC 20iX)S-3009 

FlioiK-: 202 6Sh-62.U 

\\omAc< intorniation on the 1-ulbright Scholar. Te.icher F.^chaIlge, and Scholar-in- 

Rc'-uleiue pri»i;ranis. 

The Experiment in International Living 
Kiphni: Road. HratileN>ro, Vf 05^)1 
Fhoiic Sn:':57-:7^1 

iVMuoto intera.liural exchange programs; through the School for International 
Tkuiuoc •'tVcrs uiulcrgr.iduate and graduate programs in mtercviltural management, overseas 
rctui:Le and.ominuniix devdnpnient and training programs. 

Institute of Inicnutional Education 
S(»^M'iuled \ali »n>. Fl.iA*. New "i ork. N^i' U>0l7 
Fhone: 2\2 W-lun7 

SpouMTs ctKi.ati.ui.il and cultural e\chant;es 
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International Council on Education for Teaching 

2009 Nonh 14rh Street, #609 
Arlington, V'A 22201 
Phone: 70:>/525-525.i 

Works to improve tcichcr education around the world; has held 40 world 
assemblie>, the 41st being scheduled for July 1994 in Istanbul, Turkcv. 

National Association for Foreign Student Aftkirs 

\m) 19th Street, XAV., Washington, DC 20009 
Phone: 202/462-4811 

iVomoies c\chanj;es as educational resources to develop knowledge and appreciation. 
Publishes comprehensive newsletter and international publication^. 

People to People 

501 Kasi Armor Boulevard, Kansas City, MO 64 10^ 
Phone: 816- 421 -6.^4 ^ 

Advances the cause of international friendship jhrough volu[]tar>- ctWts of private 
citixens. 
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